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‘‘ Frank Leslie’s POPULAR MONTHLY,” a new illustrated Magazine of 128 quarto pages—nearly double 
and illustrated with over 100 engravings. Buy a copy and judge of its merits 
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A FLUTTER IN HIGH LIFE. 


Cuter or THE Gane To mis Pars—'Hi, my jolly coves! Hide your swag quickly! The cops are on us/! This lay is played oul, and we must keep 
shady for a while!” 
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One copy one year, or 52 numbers ° ° $4.00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers - - ee 


One copy for thirteen weeks - - - - 
CLUB TERMS. 


Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one address, 
$20, with extra copy to person getting up club. 


POSTAGE FREE. 


Frank Lxestiz’s ILLustRaTep Newspaper is the oldest 
established Illustrated newspaper in America. 
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Secure, for the Centennial Year, Frank Lxsuie’s I1- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, which will be furnished, with all 
its supplements, double numbers, extra sheets and edi- 
tions which our Grand National Jubilee will call for, with- 
out extra cost, and delivered free at your post-office every 
week, by SUBSCRIBING Now. You will thus secure a cor- 
rect and reliable history and pictorial representation of 
all matters of interest incident to the International Ex- 
position, as well as the events of the day throughout the 
world. Send $4, with name and address, to FRANK 
Lesiiz, 537 Pearl Street, New York, and the paper will 
be regularly mailed to you, postage paid, for one year. 








THE WHISKY POOL. 


R. BRISTOW has not found it an easy 
thing to enforce the supremacy of the 
laws over the power and predominance 

of the corrupt conspiracy which so long 
rave'ed on the public treasury with the 
privity of the Government, and with the 
connivance of its sworn officials. What 
with the rude dismissal of Henderson in the 
midst of the prosecution ; the untoward 
lettcr of the Attorney-General, ‘‘ untimely 
ripped” from his bosom for the discourage- 
ment of witnesses; the age:ts of United 
States Attorney Bliss in New York mystvri- 
ously turning up in St. Louis for the con- 
fusion of United States Attorney Dyer, by 
purveying useful evidence for General Bab- 
cock; what with these, and such lik» hin- 
drances, the Secre ar-, we doubt not, has 
been able to attain to a pretty vivid sense 
of the mystery of iniquity with which he 
has clinched in a death-grapple. 

Until the acquittal of General Babcock 
came to excite the congratulations of the 
‘*household troops,” from Boss Shepherd 
in Washington down to John I. Davenport 
in New York, it seemed that the Secretary 
was likely to prove master ofthe situation; 
but since that event the tide has notably 
changed. The prediction has gone forth 
that ‘‘ there will be no more convictions in 
the wh'sky Ring at St. Louis.” 

A recent debate in the Senate has come 
very opportunely to remind the country 
that the worm of the crooked whisky-still 
is more voluminous and vast than any 
fab!'ed Dragon of Wantley. On the 9th 
of March, ‘ e: ator Gordon, of Georgia, intro- 
duced into the Senate a resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on Finance in that body 
‘to ascertain, if possible, what are the 
defects in our present ‘nternal revenu2 sys- 
tem,” and especially to inquire whether it 
be advisable to amend our excise laws so 
as to levy the whisky tax directly, and 
collect it in advance, upon the capacity of 
“the fermenting-tubs,’’ as also whether it 
be advisable ‘‘to create a corps of excise 
to hold office indefinitely, removable only 
for incapacity or malfeasance in office.” 

In support of his recommendations, Sen- 
ator Gordon showed from official data, 
contained in the report of Mr. Secretary 
Fessendei), made in 1864, that the annual 
yield of our distilleries at that time was 
about one hundred millions of gallons. 
From the report cf Mr. Pratt, the Commis- 
sioner of the Internal Revenue Bureau, made 
in 1875, he showed that in the year 1870 
the aggregate quantity of spirits actually 
warehoused in the United States during 
that yea", without taking any account of 
the enormous frauds known to have been 
committed by the distilleries, amounted to 
fully seventy-seven and a quarter millions 
of gallons. 


If, therefore, we suppose that one hun- | 
dred millions of gallons of whisky have | 


been annually manufactured in the United 
States since the year 1864 to the present 
time, it follows that there has been due to 
the Government an excise tax upon one bil- 
lion and three hundred millions of gallons 
during the thirteen years in which this tax 
has been imposed by Congress. As the tax 
has varied from seventy cents to two dol- 
lars per gallon, it is caleulated by Senator 
Gordon that the sum paid into the 
Treasury from this source ought to have been 
$1,260,000,000. Instead of this amount, the 
sum actually received during the whole 
of the thirteen years has been only 
$489,000,000, leaving a ‘‘ margin” of nearly 
800,000,000 which has been filched from 
the Government during this period and 
‘*conveyed” into the pockets of the nefa- 
rious confederacy which has had its rami- 
fications in all parts of the country, and 
which, as everybody now sees, was able to 
dictate appointments, suspend Government 
orders, control elections, and use even 
the Private Secretary of the President 


(whether willingly or not) in the promotion 
of its sordid interests. When the issue 
was first openly joined with the Whisky 
Ring by Secretary Bristow it was commonly 
estimated that its annual ‘‘ steal” amounted 
to not less that $50,000,000 throughout 
the whole country. The figures of General 
Gordon show that this sum was rather un- 
der-estimated than otherwise—the annual 
| swag” of the whisky thieves exceeding 
the amount of $60,000,000, according to 
| the data furnished by Senator Gordon on 
| the authority of the highest Government 
| officials charged with the collection of ac- 
| curate statistics in the premises. 

But how were these facts and figures of 
their own political friends received by the 
Republicans of the Senate when thus neatly 
marshaled before them by Senator Gordon ? 
With a perfect outburst of indignation, in 
which Morton, Sherman, and even Senator 
Edmunds, joined to swell the irate chorus. 
“There will always be a great deal of 
stealing,” urged Morton, ‘‘ where a large tax 





has been caused by the rebellion,” therefore 
the rebels are justly chargeable with all 
the stealing that has been committed by 
the Republican officials! Senator Sherman 
burned with special indignation at Mr. 
Gordon’s patronage of an excise corps to 
hold office on the tenure of good behavior. 


tended, was utterly impracticable in our 
country. It is true, the last Republican 


platform pledged the administration of | 


President Grant to establish a civil service 
reform of this kind in all branches of the 


Sherman, ‘‘the American people has not 
adopted it.” 


Whether the American people has adopted | 
civil service reform or not, still remains to | 


be seen. It certainly has not got it by 
trusting to the solemn promises of the Re- 
publican leaders, and it is equally certain 
that in refusing to accept civil service re- 
form these leaders have openly ‘‘ adopted ” 
the thieves of the Canal Ring in New York, 
and the thieves of the Whisky Ring in the 
whole United States. And that these Rings 
in turn should recognize their parents and 
patrons is as natural as that the ox should 
know his owner, or the ass his master’s 
crib. 


BANK FAILURES. 


UDGING from past experience, there 
will be many failures of banks in the 
course of the coming two years. There 
have already been three or four announced 
in the first half of the current month., In- 
cluded among them is that of the Bank of 
the State of New York in this city. This is 
the largest failure that has yet taken place 
among the national banks, and the most 
important suspension that we have experi- 
enced since 1873, that of Duncan, Sherman 
& Co. excepted. It is true that the losses 
by the suspension of the Bank of the State 
of New York fall on the stockholders alone, 
but it must be considered that the market 





| 


value of the stock down to the very hour 
of the closing of the doors was upwards of 
two million dollars. Half the value of the 
shares, and probably more than that, may 
be considered to have disappeared. The 
man who held, a month ago, a hundred of 
these shares was then really worth $10,000. 
He could have turned his bank-stock into 
$10,000 worth of real estate, or any other 
solid property. To-day the hundred shares 
of bank-stock are worth perhaps $5,000, 
and no one bas gained the other $5,000. 
The latter value has not changed hands, 
but has entirely disappeared. 

This suggests the difference between that 
wealth which consists of bonds and stocks, 
and other evidences of debt, and that which 
is composed of houses, land and really 
useful things. The former may flash up 
and disappear in an instant, leaving nothing 
of any consequence behind. The latter 
may deteriorate through neglect, but it is 
not exposed like the former to the danger 
of being suddenly annihilated. There is 
exactly the same distinction between coin 
and paper-money. The precious metals 
will always have a high value, but the 
value of paper-money is at the mercy of 
those who have the management of it. The 
man of real wealth is the farmer who holds 
his land without a mortgage, and has his 
barns well filled. Bad government and high 
taxes rob the farmer, but he cannot, like 
the owner of stocks and shares, be ruined 
without warning. 

Since the organization of the national 
banking system less than fifty of these 
banks have failed, though there are more 
than two thousand of them now in existence. 
The law requires the capital stock of the 
banks to be paid up, as it professes to be, 
and every note must be secured by more than 
an equivalent value in United States bonds. 
Part of the profits must every year be set 
aside as a reserve fund to meet extraordi- 
nary losses. Theseare excellent provisions. 
The effect of them is to save the bill-hold- 
ers from loss under any circumstances, and 
also the depositors, or ordinary creditors, 





except under extraordinary circumstances. 
The owners of the bank shares have to foot 


is collected; the large tax levied on whisky | 


Such a civil service reform as that, he con- 


Government; but, pathetically laments Mr. | 


, the bill when their presidents, cashiers or 
| boards of directors prove faithless or in- 
competent. It is very proper that this 
should be the case, but, where property is 
exposed to such enormous risks as bank 
| stock, the dividends mustin ordinary years 
be comparatively high to tempt men to 
|make a target of their capital. For the 
| most part, the people who are making such 
}a clamor about the currency and the banks 
| have no money, nor anything to sell for 
| money. 
| easily buy bank stock and enjoy the vast 
dividends about which they make so much 
| complaint. But most men of sense, who 
| have money, prefer a safer investment than 
bank stock. 

To lend money safely, placing it so as to 
be able to get it back in an emergency, re- 
quires no ordinary skill. It may be laid 
down as a rule, without exception, that 
the most capable bank manager will make 
some bad debts. Nobody three years ago 
could have foreseen the full extent of the 
financial disasters which have happened to 
the business community. Many that were 
then called rich are now bankrupt. As the 
national banks of the United States have 
about $1,000,000,000, or nearly half the 
amount of the national debt, invested in 
loans and discounts, it is not at all doubt- 
ful that many of these loans and discounts 
will not be paid. Where the business of a 
bank has been properly managed, the 
' losses, as they occur, will be deducted 

from the undivided profits, and the divi- 
dends will be reduced or stopped. But where 
a policy of concealment is followed, as it is 
in too many cases, the dividends will be 
| maintained and the loans and discounts will 
| be swollen by many items which might as 
well represent money at the bottom of the 
sea. In such cases an exposure or explosion 
is sure to come sooner or later. We are 
sorry to say that the failure of the Bank of 
the State of New York hasa very ugly look. 
No authoritative statement of the assets 
and liabilities had been given out at the 
time this article was written, and the public 
were left to extract what they could from a 
large crop of rumors. From the stories in 
circulation it may be gathered that the vice- 
president was given too much power, and 
that he was not faithful to his trust. He used 
the funds of the bank to help himself, 
and was morally guilty of a defalcation. 
This, we say, is the substance of the cur- 
rent stories, but we have no certain know- 
ledge of the true state of the bank’s affairs. 
They may be better, and very possibly they 
may be worse, than people imagine. How- 
ever it may be with the officers of this 
bank, it is a great pity that our prisons are 
not larger and more numerously populated 
than they are with the upper class of 
thieves and defaulters. 








CLOTHES AND THE MAN. 


T was Carlyle’s mad philosopher, Herr 
Teufelsdrosech, who defined man as a 
clothes-wearing animal. The sentiment is 
one which is calculated to awaken ire in every 
masculine breast. As a matter of theory, 
the av: rage man is supposed to be utterly 
indifferent to the outside integuments. In 
actual fact, however, he is far differently 
constituted. The Dutch sage was made to 
give his definition out of the experience of 
a dee; observer of humanity. In this 
later day he would find | ractical witnesses 
to the correctness of his criticism. Those 
who now pass through the streets read 
with a smile the announcement on a sign- 
board which proclaims a tailor to be an 
‘‘artist in cloth.” But why should not this 
sign be put forth? The tailor argues that 
it was a divine idea which first suggested 
dress for the human race, and had it made 
as carefully for man as for woman. In 
older times the silks and lawns and purple 
robes of wool were equally shared by the 
sexes, and one may discover on the carven 
stones of Nineveh traces of the fidelity 
with which the dandy of that day curled 
his ambrosial locks. Indeed, a hundred 
years ago the lawn was used for adorning 
the necks and wrists of male devotees of 
fashion, and satin breeches, silk stockings, 
and velvet coats, of blue or red, were as 
common as the sober black of to-day. 

It is the custom of male critics to make 
frequent assaults upon the absurdities of 
female atiire. Of course, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that there are weak points 
in the feminine entrenchments, but for this 
very reason the ladies make a vital mis- 
take when they commit themselves to a 
policy of defense. They should break out 
and boldly carry the war into Africa. A 
biped who calmly parades the public thor- 
oughfares with the modern invention known 
as a ‘‘stovepipe”’ hat upon his head, and 
goes so far as to think that his cranium is 
thereby made attractive, and that elegance 
is added to his figure, makes himself as 
liable. to attack as the woolly-headed be- 
ing who presents himself proudly to his 
subjects in all the magnificence of a large 
looking-glass suspended from his neck. 
There is certainly no poetry, and appa- 
rently very small comfort, in the pert little 
standing collar which thrusts its edges up 
under the chin, and naturally impels its 








If they had money they could | 





wearer to take the attitude of a soldier on 
parade. Of course there may be no differ- 
ence to the wearer in the convenience of a 
pair of pantaloons made with flaring bot- 
toms, or others brought down tight to the 
ankles; but what mortal in the kingdom of 
the Upper Ten would dream of donning 
‘* peg-tops ” when “ bells” were in fashion? 
As yet, only sailors and colored cooks wear 
rings in their ears, but ever since Charles 
Dickens appeared on the lecture-rostrum 
with a watehguard meandering from a cen- 
tral point of the vest into cach pocket, the 


| double-chain has had its multitudinous and 


devout worshipers. It is not pretended 
that there is anything wrong in tho devo- 
tion to a prescribed rule in masculine dress, 
but it seems to be as open to criticism as 
the changes in female attire. It is possible 
that a divine idea of clothes pervades the 
rugged breast of the knight-errant as well 
as the damsel to whose defense he is sworn. 
Her days may have been passed in em- 
broidering the scarf which flutters to the 
breeze as she sits watching the approach- 
ing tournament, but it is just as likely that 
he spent the night in painting his shield and 
adjusting the plumes on his helmet. 

If it be preferred, let a truce be called. 
Grant that man is, and of right ought to be, 
a clothes-wearing animal. If this be con- 
ceded, it may be permitted him to give 
time and attention to developing good taste 
in the direction of his habiliments. In 
slang phraseology people speak of ‘‘ build- 
ing” a coat, but why not in reality have an 
architecture for the body as well as for the 
household? It may require the condemna- 
tion of the hat now held sacred by fashion’s 
devotees, and even the sacrifice of the coat 
known in the language of the club-room as the 
‘‘claw-hammer.” Grievous though it would 
be to part with these ancient but ungainly 
friends, the sacrifice might be borne in the 
hope of meeting art at the tailor’s as well 
as in the designing-shop of the upholsterer 
or the furniture-dealer. Then the coming 
man, clad as becomes one ‘‘ made in the 
image of God,” will be able to defy the shafts 
of criticism, and then, too, obedience to the 
dictates of fashion will mean merely that 
another altar has been erected to common 
sense. It will be a millennium of good 
clothes. Poetry will be the fit vehicle of its 
advent and triumph, and it will inspire an 
epic of congratulation. Italy’s Virgil began 
his immortal verse with the announcement 
‘*Arms and the man, I sing,’’ but America’s 
Virgil will invoke the muses with the more 
utilitarian but not less welcome cry, 
‘*Clothes and the man.” 








THE THREATENED FALL OF 
STEINBERGER IN SAMOA. 


NTIL a comparatively recent time our 
only acquaintance with the Samoan 

or Navigator Islands was derived from 
glowing geographical descriptions given 
by missionaries from Otaheite who visited 
them in 1830, and by Lieutenant Wilkes 
and other officers of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition who in 1839 surveyed 
the Samoan group, which is situated be- 
tween latitude 10° and 15° south, and lon- 
gitude 169° and 173° east, and consists of 
nine islands. A few years ago, however, 
voleanic and fertile Samoa aroused the am- 
bition of a certain ‘‘ Colonel” Steinberger, 
formerly. one of General Grant’s boon com- 
panions. Rumor credits President Grant 
with having wiped off an old score of in- 
debtedness to Steinberger by conferring 
upon him, instead of a post-tradership on 
our Indian frontier, the more remote dig- 
nity of an American Commissioner to the 
Navigator Islands. Perhapsthe ambitious 
hopes of ‘‘Colonel” Steinberger were 
favored by the fact that Grant was at the 
time all the more eager to acquire some 
island territory on account of the recent 


failure of his San Domingo schemes. At 
all events, the ‘‘colonel” was intrusted 
with»a mysterious mission to Samoa. He 
went there in an American ship-of-war. It 


has since transpired that his real object 
was to induce the natives to sign a petition, 
asking the United States to aid them in 
organizing a government of their own, and 
especially requesting that Steinberger him- 
self be sent out to them as a General 
Superintendent. The commission was suc- 
cessful, and the ‘colonel’ brought the 
petition to Washington. Whoever received 
his report, he was authorized to leave for 
Europe, August 8th, 1874, on a secret mis- 
sion for the State Department. Scarcely 
any of the New York journals mentioned 
his departure, but the few persons who 
happened to be aware of it conjectured that 
his new ‘‘mission”’ had something to do 
with a contemplated annexation of the 
Navigator or Samoan Islands to the 
United States. Possibly, also, Colonel 
Steinberger may have been bearer of (is- 
patches to our Ministers in France and Eng- 
land, directing them to protest against t!io 
wholesale annexation in the South Pacilic 
by those two great naval powers. 

In about forty days Steinberger returned 
from Europe. The prayer of the Samoans 
had been granted at Washington, and 
“Colonel” Steinberger, well supplied with 
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eannon, small arms and ammunition and | those officials to be removed, and bestowed 








the 


with numberless articles intended as pre- | entire four positions upon the lucky Orvil. Like Mr. 


sents to the native chiefs, again left San 
Francisco on a_ ship-of-war for Samoa. 
We have already related the strange inci- 
dents which attended: his arrival at the 
islands, where he was introduced to the 
assembled people by Commodore Erben, 
who from his quarter-deck made this de- 
claration: ‘I am sent by the Government 
of the United States to convey, in the vessel- 
of-war Tuscarora, Colonel A. B. Steinberger, 
sent by the President of the United States 
to remain among you.” In the course of 
his own speech, on the oceasion, Stein- 
berger called himself ‘‘a delegate from 
his Excelleney the President of the United 
States of America.” One of the native 
chiefs was subsequently selected and set 
up as King, his single term of 
being limited to four years, while Stein- 
berger made himself Prime Minister for 
life, thus proving his claim to be hailed 
as the ‘‘ Very Prince of Carpet-Baggers.” 
But alas! Cid Hamet, the Mohammedan 
philosopher, spoke truly—and his words 
might be as aptly applied to the Premier of 
Samoa as they were to the latter's antetype, 
the Lord-Governor of Barrataria—when he 
said that ‘‘ to think the affairs of this life 


office | 


are always to remain in the same state, is | 


an erroneous faney.” It is rumored that 
Steinberger’s glorious island government 
threatens to vanish like a dream almost 
as speedily as vanished Sancho Panza’s, 
whose experience, immortalized by Cer- 
vantes, was not altogether dissimilar to 
that of Don Quixote Grant’s Samoan squire. 
The tide of luck for Grant and his friends is 
ebbing, even so far away as Samoa’s coral 
strand. It is whispered that Stcinberger, 
like Sancho, declares, ‘‘I am not half so 
hot as I was for, being a governor,” and 
bitterly reproaches his master for ‘‘ having 
first put this whim of government into his 
noddle.”” The days of the Premier seem to 
be numbered, and the ridiculous American 
monarchy which our republic, springing 
from bloody antagonism to monarchica} 
power and principles, has illogically signal- 


creating and sustaining in the Pacific, is 
now tottering to its fall. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ELECTION. 
ONTRARY to the expectation of many, 


the New Hampshire election last week | 


resulted in the return of a Republican Gov- 
ernor, and a Legislature with a Republican 
maiority in both branches. 
the State went Democratic, and last year 
the election of Governor was thrown into 
the Legislature. Since 1872 there has been 
no such victory in the Granite State, and, 
say what men may to the contrary, itis a 
Republican triumph. In the early part of 
last Summer few men would have dared to 
predict that New Hampshire, a keen and 








| Marsh, the post-trader, Mr. Grant placed ‘ part- 
| ners’? in all the vacancies, and pocketed a hand- 
| Some share of the profits. While Secretary Belknap 
was allowing his wife to sell traderships, the Pre-i- 
dent was permitting his brother to do the same 
thing. All this the ingenuous Orvil Grant testified 
to before the War Committee, March 9th, in the 
most artless and unconcerned manuer imaginable. 





Five HunpRED AND TWENry-SIxX divorce cases 
were begun in Chicago in 1875. In these cases, 
285 decrees were granted; 169 have not been dis- 
posed of, and in 70 cases decrees have been denied. 





EXPENSIVE JusTICE.—The expenses of the St. Louis 
Whisky trials have amounted to $65,684.85, with a 
number of incidentals yet to be heard from. The 
largest items in this account were for lawyers’ fees. 
General Henderson’s bill was $22,000, and Colonel 
Brodhead’s and Major Eaton’s each $10,000. 


By a Recent Return to the House of Lords, it 
is shown that the total expenditure since 1840, in 
England, for the building or restoration of churches 
and cathedrals, where the cost has exceeded £500, 
and without reference to gifis of lands, building 
materials or money, has been £24,291,710, or about 
one hundred and “wenty-one millions of dollars. 





Kina AtFronso has arranged to make his trium- 
phal entry, with 25,000 troops, into Madrid, in 
token of the end of the Carlist War, on March 20th. 
There will be three days of festivity, and a crown 
of triumph will be presented to the monarch. 
Meanwhile Don Carlos is safely at large, living 
on his inheritance of $8,000,000, and holding out 
vague threats of revisiting Spain. 


THe FRENCH GOVERNMENT, it is announced, will 
shortly raise the state of siege which at present 
prevails in France. Asa corollary to this gratify- 
ing intelligence, it is also stated that Henri Roche- 
fort intends promptly thereafter reviving the pub- 
lication of La Lanterne. But the prudent and con- 
ciliatory course of the Republican leaders will 
doubtless suffice to neutralize the incendiary efforts 
of that frantic journalist. A new sentiment has 
sprung up in France since the day in which Roche- 


; - 5 : | fort flourished, and the contemptuous indifference 
ized its hundredth year of existence by | 


with which he was received on his visit to the 
United States is a fair sample of the esteem in 
which he is held by tite thinking classes every- 
where. 





Mr. AND Mrs. MaArsH# are to return to Washing- 
ton, from their temporary retreat in Montreal, to 
testify inthe Belknap case. It seemed for a while 
as though Mr. Clymer’s precipitancy in allowing 
them to leave Washington was likely to prevent 


| the ex-chief of the War Bureau being impeached 


Two years ago | 


for the Fort Sill affair. But the Attorney-General 
entered promptly into negotiations with Mr. Marsh 


| to secure his personal testimony, and after tender- 


, transaction, received their promise to return, 
| said that Mr. Marsh’s evidence 


| 


sensitive State, would in the Spring of 1876 ! 


so emphatically pronounce itself on the 
Republican side. A few weeks ago even, 
while the public mind was freshly filled 


with the Washington scandals, who would | 
have had the hardihood to say that the hon- | 


est, straightforward, downright people of 
New Hampshire were about to proclaim their 
unalterable faith in Republican principles? 
What is the explanation of this New Hamp- 


| 


shire election, and what are its lessons? The | 


Democratic Party in New Hampshire never 
had a better opportunity. 


With wisdom | 


| 
| 


and foresight and reasonable caution, they | 


might have succeeded in carrying off the 
palm of victory. But they blundered, and 
divided their ranks; and the natural result 
has followed. It is no doubt true that the 
general policy of the party has done much 
to prevent conversion from the Repubtican 
ranks, and even to chill some honest Demo- 
crats ; but, while making full allowance 
for the bad influence produced by the policy 
of the party throughout tie Union, we do 
not hesitate to say that but for the shitit- 
fling policy of the party leaders in the 
State in regard to the financial issue, New 
Hampshire right have elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor, and, possibly, a Legisla- 
ture, with majorities in both i ouses. 
Undoubtedly, the New Hampshire defeat 


is due to the bad tactics of the party in the | 


State, and in the nation at large. The ex- 
posures at Washington, strange to say, are 
not changing Republicans into | emocrats, 
nor are they making Democ:ats more 
united. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WELK 
ENDING Marcu 18, 1876, 
Monday.....1145¢ @114%f | Thursday......1 414 @ 1145 


Tuesday - ++ 114% @ 114% | Friday ....... 11435 @M1 443 
W cduesday,.1.43¢ @ 11444 | Saturday ..... «1 4% @ 1143; 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
BrorHer Orvit, of General Grant's fami'y, has 
a frank and open way of acknowledg ng the man- 
ner in which he has been trading on the influence 
he controlled as the President's brother. Not 
having succeeded in business, he applied, in 1874, 
to General Grant for an appointment as Indian 


trader, The President immediately caused four o! j heavy royaliy jor its use. By this means the price | But the proposition is based on wrang premises. 








ing both that gentleman and his wife a guarantee 
of immunity from prosecution for their share in the 
It is 
will reveal much 
more than is contained in his written statement 
made to Clymer’s committee, so that the inside 
facts of the whole disgraceful matter will doubtless 
soon be published to the world. 





Ricuarp H. Dana, Jr.. who was appointed Min- 
ister to Great Br'tain in the place of General 
Schenck, is encountering unexpected opposition in 
the confirmation of his appointment by the Senate. 
Having in past times opposed General Butler in a 
political way, that doughty hero is using every in- 
fluence to prevent Mr. Dana’s being invested with 
the office upon which he is qualified to reflect such 
dignity and credit. Butler is seconded by Mr. W. B. 
Lawrence, who accuses Mr, Dana of having pirated 
some notes cf an edition of a law-book which each 
ofthem at different times had been engaged to edit. 
On Mr. Dana’s behalf, it is claimed that :f he ever 


| availed himself in the publication in question of the 


fruits of Mr. Lawrence’s previous research, it was 
done unintentionally, and at most only in trifling and 
unimportant points. A Senate, however. which 
would confirm such a patriot as Billings in the 
Judgeship at New Orleans could only sustain its 
consistency by rejecting a gentleman of Mr. Dana’s 
character as Schenck’s successor. 





REDUCTION OF SALARIES is & point to which the 
long-endurins taxpaying community is anxious to 
have its public repre-entatives direct th ir atten- 
tion. In the General Appropriation Bill before 
Congress a genera‘ reduct on of about ten per cent. 
is provided for. It remains to be seen whether 
this notion of self-imposed economy, which cuts 
down the members’ salaries from $6,000 to ¢4 500, 
is to the taste of Congressmen. Such a measure, 
however, is eminently proper for them to adopt. 
It is due to the compulsory reduction in every 
man’s expenditures, and to the general debility of 
business. The entire Bill appropriates $12,799,883, 
against $18,734,422 of last year. The largest say- 
ing proposed is in the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, in which a reduction from Jast year’s 
ex: enses of $1,560,000 ‘s proposed. The Senate 
has agree | to restore the President's salary to the 
point at which its*ood before the notorious ‘ Salary 
Grab ’ epoch, Let both Houses now act in con- 
cert and reduce their own salaries. 





A Boon to Houséwives.—There is a prospect 
of uw notabe reduction in tha price of sewing-ina- 
chines. Congres: having recently refu-ed to extend 
the pateut for a mechanical attachment which has 
been very }ro‘itable to its owners. This attach- 
ment, known as the * tour-leed motion,”’ is owned 
exclusively by two companies, and every other 


; Sewing-machine manufacturer has had to pay a 
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of sewing-machines has been kept about thirty per 

ent. higher than their natural cost, or than a price 
which would give the manufacturer a fair profit. 
It has long been known that sewing-machines made 
here could be hought in England at a considerably 
lower price than that demanded for the same 
article at the place of manufacture. The refusal 
of Congress to extend the patent will recti‘y this 
anomaly, and the cost of machines ought to be re- 
duced before long about one-third. This will be a 
source of great satisfaction to the mothers of tami 
lies, by whom the sewing-machine has properly 
come to be considered an indispensable appurten- 
| ance of the household. 





Mr. Brisrow's name has been mentioned lately 
as having figured in an alleged disreputable piece 
of professional business, but the cloud was cleared 
away as rapidly as it was raised. It was asserted 
that some time ago Mr. Bristow secured for a 
client a judgment of $108,000 in the Court of 
Claims, for a pretended sale of mules to the Gov- 
ernment, receiving for his services ten per cent. on 
the judgment. In the existing debility of official 
reputations, this story received ready credence 
from many persons. It turns out, however, that 
the judgment was honestly procured on behalf of a 
legitimate claim, the Government really being in 
equity indebted to the plaintiff in the amount men- 
tioned. The case came up before Mr. Bristow was 
appointed to office, and lis participation in it was 
simply that of a lawyer sustaining the rights of a 
client. The past histories of our public men are re- 
ceiving a general raking out'just now, and no rep- 
utation is safe from the risk 
which malice or excessive zeal is apt to encourage 
in times of excitement and universal suspicionsuch 
as we are encountering at the threshold of the na- 
tion’s centennial year. 


RomMAN Exc.ustveness.—The airs of grandeur 
offered by the leading personages in some of the 
minor European courts are frequently very amus- 
ing, and sometimes very aggravating. In Rome, 
at present, the court functionaries, male and female, 
about the household of Victor Emmanuel and 
the Princess Marguerite are, with few excep- 
tions, of Roman birth, and no social quality falling 
short of that accidental standard will suffice as a 
passport to court favor. Even foreign diplomats 
and their families share in this petty exclu-ion, in 
direct opposition to the customary etiquette of 
European courts. A few weeks ago the Princess 
Pallvaicini gave a ball to the Princess Marguerite. 
The whole court attended, and, as a matter of 
course, the whole diplomatic corps. An elegant 
supper was served, at which the royal guest seated 
herself, and immediately her whole suite of Roman 
ladies followed her example, encircling the table 
so completely as*to utterly exclude all the diplo- 
matic guests. The latter recognized the insult, and 
forthwith departed in a body, to the great chagrin 
of the Princess Marguerite, who is, unluckily, 
forced to conciliate her haughty Roman subjects 
at whatever cost, as should these presumptuous 
dames be deprived of an iota of their newly ac- 
quired privileges, the probability is that they would 
renounce their allegiance. 





Tut Domespay Book, compiled by order of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, in 1085, was the first complete 
land census taken in England—though a tolerably 
correct annual poll-list had been established by 
King Alfred a couple of centuries earlier. This 
Domesday Book is still extant in the State Paper 
Office in London, in excellent preservation, the 
791 years which have passed over it having ob- 
literated none of its contents, nor even faded the 
ink with which it was written. History has been 
lately repeating itself, on a small scale, by the ap- 
pearance of a second Domesday Book, in which the 
land proprietors of England and Wales in the year 
1875 are specifically ennmerated. The number in 
the year 1085 was 54,813. Last year it was, exclu- 
sive of owners of London city property, 972,836. 
Of these, only 269,547 own one acre or upwards 
apiece ; or. in other words, more than a simple 
house or lot of land. And of these latter, only 
42,469 own in freehold 100 acres each, which is the 
definition of a “landowner” in English politics. 
To this element, accordingly, of less than 43,000 in- 
dividuals, belongs the manipulation of opinion in 
England, outside of the metropolis, and the man- 
agement of Parliamentary representation. Of 
course, with such a concentration of proprietor- 
ship instances are numerous ia which families are 
endowed so lirgely that they could control any 
selection for Parliament—as was threatened re- 
cently by tne Duke of Newcastle, who claimed 
that he could, if he chose, have his footman re- 
turned a Member! Half of the County of North- 
umberland, for instance, belongs to twenty--ix 
gentlemen, the Duke of Northumberland « wning 
181,616 acres, and the smallest proprietor of the 
number owning nearly 9,000 acres. The popul:tion 
of England and Wales, exclusive of London, was, 
by the latest census, 19,458,009. The extent of 
lands, exclusive of commons, was 33,013,510 acres, 
with an annual value of £99,352,303. The tweive 
largest owners are: the Dukes of Northumberland, 
181,616 acres; Devonshire, 83,829; Cl:ve'and, 
55,837 ; Bedford, 74,996, and Rutland, 26,973; the 
Ear's of Carlisle, 47,730; Lonsdale, 28,228; Powis, 
Brownlow and Derby, 47,269; Lord Leconfield and 
Sir W.W. Wynn. The 100 largest holders own an 
aggregate of 3,852,000 acres. 





THe ANTECEDENTS OF PopuLAR Taste. — The 
London correspondent of a prominent New York 
publishing-house referred recently to the appear- 
ance of numerous new books of travel within the 
past few years, as indicating a peculiar turn of 
popular taste in England and the United States. 
The inference would be that the public mind, 
devoting itself to a single frame of thought, must 
exhaust that before other pabulum could attract it. 
Such periodicity of taste, if it existed, would form 
an interesting field for the sociologist’s research 





of misconustruction | 





It is not as a rule the interest in any special topic 
which primarily brings books into existence, 80 
much as it is the character of the publications 
themselves which give rise to an apparent technical 
frame of popular propensity. The constant eager- 
ness of the human mind for acquiring knowledge is 
too catholic to be restrained to cycles or confined 
to specialties. In the same manner as the advent of 
an original creative mind in the domain of art marks 
the era of a new school of design, so in the literary 
world it is the masters of thought and expression 
who give shape and guidance to the intellectual 
characteristics of their times. They thus form the 
popular tendency, instead of merety eatering to an 
already existing popular demand. The production 
during the past few years by Englishfand American 
publishers of works on science, and the avidity with 
which the latter have been seized upon for general 
reading, might readily be construed into a pheno- 
menal and casual determination of Anglo-Saxon 
taste into the channel of physical speculation. But 
it must be borne in mind that before this taste had 
manifested itself as a settled phase of inclination, 
able thinkers had been engaged for many years in 
laborious investigations of the mysterious functions 
of nature. It was not until those had been approx?- 
mately mastered that the popniar mind became 
iluminated with that ardent desire for scientific 
knowledge which marks it now. The writings and 
lectures of students as Faraday, Huxley, Darwin, 
Lyell, Spencer and Tyndall were the electric sparks 
which set loose the latent currents of popular 
enthusiasm in this direction, and similarly the pub- 
lished writings of adventurous explorers like 
Livingstone, Schliemann, Baker, Schweinfurth and 
others, have excited the interest in books of travel 
at which the correspondent above referred te seems 
to wonder. Well-written books, setting forth new 
and interesting facts, will always find large circles 
of readers, whatever the topics of which they treat. 
But the taste which demands them is a derivative 
and secondary impulse. In everything pertaining 
to thought,the special study of a few is the invariable 
antecedent of the inclination of the many. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Dr. Lronarp Bacon lectured at New Haven 
on the Advisory Council, which he asserted had evaded 
the real question in the matter of the Plymouth Church 
difficulties. 

TueE United States Senate reduced the President’s 
salary to the amount as fixed before the Salary Grab Bil, 
The House has yet to be heard from. 

Hauierr Kitpovrne, the real estate agent of 
the Washington Ring, was committed to the Washington 
jail for contempt, he refusing to produce his books and 
papers for the examination of the Select Committee on 
the Real Estate Pool. ; 

Grorce H. Prnp.ueron testified before the 
War Department Committee on Expenditures concagping 
his connection and dealings with the Kentucky Centra} 
Railroad Company. 

New Hampsuire was carried by the Repub- 
licans by about 3,000 majority. 

Tur National Bank of the State of New York 
suspended, having had heavy losses through bad loans 
and the mismanagement of its officers. 

Tur New York Democratic State Convention 
was appointed to be bheid at Utica, April 26th. 

Tue Rhode Island Democrats nominated Gen- 
eral George L. Cooke for Governor. 

Over thirty representatives in Congress were 
lying sick, mostly through the imperfect ventilation 
of the House. 

Tue Union Consolidated Mining Company of 
Tennessee brought suits against its officers for frauds 
amounting to $1,275,000. 

A. B. Hatxeck eonvieted in Washington, D.C., 
of being implicated in the $47,000 Treasury larceny, and 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment at Albany. 


Mrs. ANN Hammonn, a respectable widow 
woman, murdered in Harlem, N. Y., by Thomas J. Bar- 
tell, a lodger in the house in which the murdered woman 
was temporarily werking. 

Danie Drew, the celebrated Wall Street spec- 
ulator, and founder of the Drew Theological Seminary, 
went into bankruptcy. 

Pesach Rrnenstern, convicted of murdering 
Miss Alexander, has another hope of life, Judge Brady 
having granted a stay of execution, on the ground that 
he was convicted on circumstantial evidente, and that 
the testimony of the witnesses who swore to an alibi 
was not impeached. 

Ex-Minister Scuenck arrived in New York 
from England. 








Foreign. 
On the night of March 17th the long-expected 


eruption of Mount Vesuvius commenced. The lava is 
flowing towards Pompeii. A large column of vapor 
rises from the summit and reflects the fire beneath. 
Vast quant.ties of lava are thrown upwards, The sight 
is magnificent. 

Tue Abyssinians were routed by the Egyptian 
army under General Loring, an American officer, with 
great loss. The Abyssinian King, Grand Vizier, and 5,000 
soldiers are claimed to have been killed by the Egyptians, 

M. Gamnetta recommended the removal of all 
anti-Republican officials in France. 

Peace negotiations between Japan and Corea 
were concluded. 

Tue Duke d’Audiffret was elected President of 
the French Senate. 

Pexo PauLowicu, with 1,550 insurgents, at- 
tacked 3,200 Turks at Muratovizza, and only 700 Turks 
survived. 

Heavy inundations in France, and great suffer- 
ing and loss of life in consequence of snows in England, 
France and Belgium. 








OBITUARY, 


Marca 15th.—Right Reverend Robert Milman, D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta, an eminent scholar, widely- 
known in the literary world by his Italian transla- 
tions and his religious publications, 


“ 15th.—Mrs. Schurz, wife of Ex-Senator Carl 
Schurz, :t her residence in New York city. 


** 15th.—The Rev. Mansfield French. known ag 
“Chaplain French” a prominent Methodist minis- 
ter, journalist, philanthropist and educator, aged 66, 


** ]6th.—Prosper M, Wetmore, a leading New 
York merchant and @ prominent citizen, aged 77. 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Dllustrated European Press.—Szx Pace 59. 
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INDIA.—BALL IN THE AUDIENCE HALL AT THE OLD PALACE, DELHI, DURING THE VISIT OF THE FRANCE.—THE LEGISLATIVE ELECTIONS—CARRYING THE RESULT TO A TELEGRAPH STATION, 
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BELGIUM.—THE MINERS’ STRIKE—A MEETING AT CHARLEROI. 
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FRANCE,—BALL AT THE ELYSKE PALACE IN PARIS—RECEPTION OF THE GUESTS BY MARSHAL MACMAHON AND THE DUCHESS OF MAGENTA. 
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HON. JAMES B, BECK, 
SENATOR-ELECT OF KENTUCKY. 


AMES B. BECK, United States 
° Senator-elect from the State of 
Kentucky, was born at Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland, February 13th, 
1822. At sixteen years of age he 
came to this country, and in 1846 
graduated at ‘Iransylvania Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Ky., in which 
city he retained his residence, de- 
voting himself to the practice of 
the law. His first appearance in 
politics was in 1866, when he was 
elected to the Fortieth Congress 
by @ majority of 6,654 in the Sev- 
enth District of Kentucky. He was 
re-elected for the three succeeding 
terms, but in 1874 was not a candi- 
date. Throughout his Congressional 
career Mr. Beck was always an 
active member of prominent com- 
mittees, besides gustaining a dis- 
tingnished position in the debates 
on the floor of the House. Mr. 
Beck’s style of oratory commands 
attention rather by the solidity of 
the facts he ajdduces than by the 
rhetorical elegance of its style. He 
has been a consistent opponent of 
all schemes for inflating the national 
currency, and is regarded as a 
skillful debater and a man of sound 
political judgment. In person he 
is tall, square -featured, heavy- 
browed, and rather angular in out- 
line. On the 18th of January last 
Mr. Beck was elected United States 
Senator to occupy the seat which 
will become vacant March 4th, 
1877, by the expiration of the Hon. 
John W. Stephenson’s term. The 
struggle for the position was ear- 
nestly contested, and after a pro- 
tracted effort, on the eleventh ballot 
in the Kentucky Legislature, Mr. 
Beck received 106 votes out of 125, 
aud was declared duly elected. 








NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
STATE or NEW YORK. 
Irs SUSPENSION ON MARCH 14. 


GREAT, though transitory, ex- 
citement was occasioned in 
financial cireles in New York city 
on March 14th, by the announce- 
ment that the National Bank of the 
State of New York had suspended 
payment. The institution had been 
regarded as one of the most con- 
servative in the city, and the tidings 
at first were scarcely credited. The 
bank was organized in 1836, and 
had a capital of $2,000,000. Its 
stock, a few days previous to the 
suspension, sold at 106. The Bank 
Examiner, however, ascertained 
that it had been making irregular 
loans, and had contracted a great 
many bad debts. ‘he Clearing 
House Committee accordingly in- 
vestigated its affairs, and discovered 
that its capital was impaired about 
one-half, so that while it could pay 
depositors and other creditors in 
full, it would have only $1,000,000 
remaining. The condition of the 
institution was attributed to recent 
bad management solely, and not to 
the times. ‘Che failure did not affect 
any other banks, nor occasion any 
commercial disasters. The stock- 
holders took immediate measures 
to restore it to a sound business 
footing by deposing the old offi- 
cers, and on March 16th the Comptroller of the 
Currency having decided not to appoint a receiver, 
August Belmont was elected the new president of 
the concern, and Mr. Turnure, vice-president. 





NEW YORK CITY.—NATIONAL BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
CORNER OF WILLIAM STREET AND EXCHANGE PLACE. 


BURNED TO DEATH. 
THE Poor-Housk, NorWICH, CONNECTICUT, 
DESTROYED BY FIRE, MARCH 12TH. 


tT" most terrible calamity that ever afflicted 
the city ot Norwich, Conn., happened on the 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—HON. JAMES B. BECK, UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT FROM KENTUCKY. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY MULLEN, LEXINGTON, KY. 


night of Sunday, March 19th. The County Poor- 
house, a short distance from the place, caught 
fire accidentally, and before the fact was discov- 
ered the flames had gained such headway that 
they could not be ex- 
tinguished. Th’e fire 
department of Norwich 
; was promptly on hand, 
tag but before the fire 
companies could arrive 
the building was burn- 
ing fiercely below the 
*#hird story, and all 
egress from the upper 
floors was cut off. There 
were no ladders about 
the place of sufficient 
length to reach the 
higher windows, and 
though the wretched 
beings within could be 
plainly seen, nothing 
could be done to save 
them. Fourteen per- 
sons were burned to 
death. This great loss 
of life was partially ow- 
ing to the absence of 
fire-escapes, but many 
of the inmates of the 
house were ‘crippled or 
insane, and consequent- 
ly unable to save them- 
selves. The fire was 
pe gma to have origin- 
ated in one of the heat- 
ing-flues of the estab- 
lishment. 
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BONANZA KINGS 
OF NEVADA: 


James C, FLoop AND 
Wm. S. O’BRIEN, 


HESE gentlemen at- 
tained their first na- 
tional prominence, as 
members of a young 
but very influential firm 
of capitalists, at the 
time of the failure of 
the Bank of California 
in San Francisco, in 
August last. It was then 
openly charged, and 
has not been denied since, that the great panic, and 
the suicide of Mr. Ralston, were precipitated by a 
‘ corner,” both in mining stocks and gold effected 
vy the firm known to the public under the name of 
Flood & O’Brien. It had been proposed, nearly a 
year ago, to start the Bank of Nevada, as an op- 
ponent of the Bank of California, which had been 





under the management of Mr. Ralston for eleven 
years. The new institution was to have been form- 
ally opened on the Ist of September, but the 
managers, knowing that the Bank of California was 
short on stocks, and had but a limited supply of 
gold in its vaults, decided upon a course of action, 
the result of which, it was certain, would be at 
least the serious embarrassment of Mr. Ralston’s 
institution. The failure of that house, and the 
tragic end of its president’s life, are among the 
most familiar episodes of California’s great ro- 
mance. 

The present firm of moneyed autocrats of the 
Pacific Slope consists of James C. Flood, William S. 
O’Brien, J. W. Mackey, Samuel McLean, James G. 
Fair, and other capitalists. The amount sub- 
scribed for the new bank was $5,000,000, which 
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sum the firm has authority to in 
crease to $20,000,000. 

Many years ago Mr. Flood was 
engaged as a workman in a wheel- 
wright shop at Fort Hamilton, 
New York Harbor. He went to 
San Francisco immediately after 
his marriage, and meeting Mr. 
O’Brien, they formed a eet 
and began business as keepers of a 
restaurant and bar-room known 
as the ‘*‘ Auction Lunch,” and situ- 
ated on Merchant Street, near the 
market. Among their customers 
were Mr. Fair, a practical miner, 
and Mr. Mackey a laborer in the 
mines earning four dollars a day. 
As the familiarity of the four in- 
creased, both Flood and O’Brien 
were induced to engage in mining 
and mining stock operations, and 
they worked so carefully and quiet- 
ly, that when the news of the 
‘Big Bonanza” flashed over the 
country everybody was amazed at 
their wonderfully rapid accumula- 
tion of wealth. It was also dis- 
covered that they owned almost 
all the mines and property that 
was advanced to the fabulous fig 
ures reported. 

The firm now practically con- 
trols the Comstock Lode and Vir- 
ginia Consolidated, and the individ- 
ual members are probably worth 
$100,000,000 each. <A fortnight ago 
it was reported that the Govern- 
ment desired to effect a lease of 
the mines for a certain time to 
secure an adequate amount of bul- 
lion for the return to specie pay- 
ment, but at the time of writing no 
result had been made public. A 
singular sequel to the story of the 
failure of the Bank of California 
is found in the fact that Mr. Flood 
now occupies the grand establish- 
ment at Belmont, made familiar by 
the lavish generosity of the late 
Mr. Ralston, his clief antagonist 
in the memorable fight of the mil- 
lionaires, 


Comparative Anatomy. 


YOMPARATIVE anatomy is a 
/ science of recent birth ; and its 
origin was due, perhaps, more to 


; accident than design. Inthe olden 
times, and even up toa very recent 
eriod, the bodies of the dead were 


1eld in indiscriminate respect; to 
touch them with the dissecting- 
knife seemed to be something like 
sacrilege. Our imaginations have 
all been terrified. by the stories of 
the fearful adventures of medical 
men seeking to obtain prey for 
their scalpels; the mysterious ren- 
dezvous in the middle of the night, 
the elaborate preparations 
against attack, and then the terri- 
ble intervention, either superna- 
tural in the shape of spirits, or na: 
tural in the shape of an outraged 
husband or brother —these are all 
incidents with which a hundred 
ghastly stories have made us fami- 
liar. Doctors, thus deprived. of 
human bodies, had to content 
themselves with the bodies of ani- 
mals. In dissecting these the fact 
was brought out clearly that, in the 
creation of animals, as in all her 
other works, uniformity is the great 
law of Nature. It was seen that, 
however diflerent in development, 
the groundwork of animals was 
the same; and the study of the 
lower animals was shown -to be an excellent 
means of arriving at many of the laws which regu- 
late the human frame. Not content with this use 
of comparative anatomy, the philosophers of our 
generation, as everybody knows, seek to learn 
from the lower creatures the story of our own ori- 
gin. Other physicists have put comparative an- 
atomy to a less questioned use; taking the bones 
of extinct animals, and building up the whole 
frame by their knowledge of animal formation, they 
have made these bones tell the history of dead 
ages. In Paris the study of comparative anatomy 
is eager and widespread. The renown of Cuvier, 
which still, perhaps, o’ershadows that of all suc- 
ceeding anatomists, has done much towards mak- 
ing the study popular among his countrymen, 
The nucleus of an anatomical museum which he 
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left behind him has been gradually increased by his 
successors until it has become one of the finest in 
the world. Many professors have filled the chair 
of Cuvier, whose names, though not known to the 
general public, are known to men of science. The 
present occupant, M. Gervais, has held this post 
for many years, and has done good service to 
science. Many people doubtless will wonder what 
interest men can take in a study so dry as anatomy. 
They should see the patience with which a pro- 


| 
| 
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ferred to by Sue, and partly from various other 
rumors and traditions connecting it with a so-called 
witch who had once lived upon its borders, a dance 
of fairies an Irishman claimed to have witnessed 
there, and various other uncanny sights and sounds 
reported by various persons at various times. Will 
Townsend was as free from superstition feeling as 
most healthy and active young men, but even he 
was forced to mentally confess that he had scen 


| more cheerful places and felt himself more con- 


fessor makes his preparations—the almost parental | 


care with which he watches over their progress— 
his rapturous joy when the experiment justifies his 
conclusions. And is not this very natural? To 
men of thought, what can bring such happiness as 
the act of thinking ? 








WHITHERSOEVER. 


HATEVER haps shall come to you and me, 

\ What sunshine and what shadows, what delights, 
And what strange anguish, what long-during nights 

Of loneliness, and what sweet sympathy; 

What hours of vision when we seem to see 
Something of meaning round us, and what glooms, 
Sight-foiliug, when an unstarr’d prospect dooms 

Our baffled souls to mere perplexity; 

Whate’er shall come, friend, yet will we not fear; 
For we will aye to our own selves be true— 
True to our higher selves all lifetime through; 

Not murmuring creeds unvital, but agreed 





tented with his situation than on this wild and tem- 
pestuous night on Spirit Pasture, for here the wind, 
unbroken by any barrier, swept in ‘rom the sea 
across the salt marshes and the barren country, 
and howled about the traveler’s staggering form 
like the very demon of unrest and destruction, 
while the rain, half frozen with sleet, lashed his face 
like steel whips and almost blinded his eyes with 
the salt spray it carried. 

“Phew! This is a little tough!’’ confessed Will, 
stopping to turn his back to the storm and recover 


| the breath that seemed almost driven out of his 


| body, but as he once more cleared the freezing 


spray from his eyes, he uttered a joyful “ Hullo!” 
for a little way behind him he perceived a muffled 
figure struggling like him against the storm, and 
likely to be as glad as he felt to join company and 
combat the mutual enemy together. Waiting a 
moment until the other approached closely, Will 
repeated his ‘‘ Hullo!” and added, ‘‘ Going across 


| to Plymouth, sir?” 


To search for Truth, where’er the search shall iead, | 


’ 


With ‘bosom franchised, and allegiance clear.’ 


SPIRIT PASTURE. 
BY 
Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


T was the 31st of October, and a wet and stormy 

| night for the season, so much so indeed, that 

Will Townsend’s friends in Kingston thought it 

the most foolish of all ideas for him to persist 

in returning to Plymouth before morning, especially 

as the journey had to be made on foot; but Will 

persisted, until at last his cousin Sue, a little 
piqued at his determination, exclaimed: 

‘‘Well, I heard that you were very attentive to 
Henrietta Morton, and now I believe it’s true.” 

‘*Who told you that ?’’ asked her cousin quickly. 

‘No matter who told me, but I can tell you that 
you have no chance there, for young Doctor Lin- 
dall goes there a great deal, and Henrietta likes 
him ever so much, ! know.” 

“Has Horace Lindall been boasting over here of 
Nettie’s preference ?”’ asked Will with a sneer. 

‘‘Mercy! child,’ said Sue’s mother, interposing 
hastily, ‘‘ don’t yon know better than to meddle 
and make mischief in business of this sort! Don’t 
you say another word about it; and Will, if it’s so 
that you think you really can’t stay, as we'd like to 
have you, why, the sooner you get started for home 
the” better, for it’s sunset already, and you've a 
good two hours’ walk between our door and 
yours.” 

‘Or Henrietta’s,” put in Sue, in spite of her 
mother’s warning frown. 

Will laughed a little nervously, but moved to- 
wards the door, saying, ‘‘Well, aunt, it’s all right to 
speed the parting guest, and I'll be over again 
soon. I knew I couldn’t stay when I came, but I 
had to see uncle about that grain, and so | thought 
1'd at least take tea, but—— Well, good-night, aunt, 

ood-night Sue, and it won’t be quite two hours, for 

shall cut across lots, and save, perhaps, half an 
hour.” 

“Not across Spirit Pasture! Yon don’t mean to 
cross Spirit Pasture to-night of all nights in the 
year !” cried Sue, forgetting her pique and follow- 
ing her cousin to the door. 

“‘And why not to-night as well as any other 
night?” he asked in surprise, for the girl’s pretty 
face had turned as pale as ashes. 

“Don’t you know it’s All-Hallow Eve, Will, and 
that if ever a spirit can walk, it walks to-night? and 
Spirit Pasture got its name from what old Isaac 
Somers saw there two years ago, and he died of 
the fright before morning.” 

‘*Say he died of New England rum, Sue, and 
you'll be nearer the mark. Poor old Isaac, I don't 
doubt he had a touch of the horrors, and fancied 
honestly enough he saw a os ; but, not wearing 
the same spectacles that he did, I’m not afraid of 
seeing the same sight. As for All-Hallow Eve, it 
does very well to joke about and play tricks, and 
all that, but you don’t really believe in it, do you?” 

“ infeed I do, Will, and 1 could tell you stories—”’ 

“Tl listen to them the next time I come over, 
but now I really must go. Good-night once more.”’ 
And dashing out into the storm, Will disappeared 
before his fr.ends could echo the farewell. 

It’ was indeed a stormy night; a heavy north- 
east wind brought in the chill sea-air, the rain fell 
in torrents, and although only sunset, it was already 
so dark as to intimate a very uncommon night, but 
Will did not hesitate; both he and Doctor Lindall 
had invited Henrietta to the dance to be given in 
the village hall that night, and she had given the 
preference to him in a manner that filled his heart 
with joyful hopes ; and should he be the one to fail 
of the appointment, and merely because the 
weather had turned unpleasant? Will smiled as 
the thought flashed through his mind, and settling 
his hat a little more firmly upon his head, thrust his 
hands deep into his overcoat-pockets, and redou- 
bled his speed. He did, to be sure, confess that he 
had better have deferred his visit to Kingston until 
morning, but Will was a prompt business man, and, 
although he had only set > for himself in the vil- 
lage store for a year or two, he already had created 
quite a sensation by his enterprise, liberality and 
forethought; a reputation of this sort is not to be 
neglected, and when a large order for grain came 
in and Will had not the means to fillit, he merely 
said that it should be delivered in course of the 
next day, and leaving his clerk in charge of the 
store, stepped over himself to his uncle Ben’s at 
Kingston, and told the old man that he had con- 
cluded to accept the bargain he had offered him on 
the previous day, on the condition that the corn was. 
in his store before noon the lst day of November. 

“Lord! Will, how you do drive! What you go- 
ing to do with the corn in such a dreadful hurry ?” 
asked the old man. 

And Will carelessly replied: ‘‘Oh, I'll work it 
off. Will you guarantee to deliver it?” 

‘“* Yes, I suppose so, since you’ve so set on’t.”’ 

“* Rain or shine?’ 

“Lord, yes, boy—don’t say no more.” 

And Will, strugg ing through the storm homeward, 
amused himself with reckoning the profit upon 
this corn-trade, and, estimating it at abont fifty dol- 
lars, felt that he was paid for a wet jacket and an 
eight miles’ walk, especially when Henrietta waited 
for him at the end of it. About a mile from Uncle 
Ben's farm he turned off the road into a woodpath 
where the trees broke the fury of the wind, fast 
rising to a gale, and sheltered him somewhat from 
the stinging rain, but after another mile or so this 
pete abruptly terminated upon a wide and desolate 

eath, a tract of unused and unclaimed territory, 


which had acquired the name of Spirit Pasture, | 


purtly from the adventure of old Isaac Somers re- 





The stranger made some reply, but the muffler 
about his face and the howling of the storm pre- 
vented Will from catching it, and turning his own 
face again homeward, he walked on beside his new 
companion, saying cheerily: 

‘“‘P’m glad you came up with me. It’s a lone- 
some sort of a night to be wandering about Spirit 
Pasture all alone.” 

‘It’s better to be lonesome sometimes than to 
have company, especially here,’ replied the 
stranger, his voice mingling so oddly with the wind, 
that Will half fancied the words were blownin from 
the sea and hai traveled infinite spaces before they 
reached his ear; he turned and looked earnestly at 
this muffied man with such a curious voice, but the 
blinding mist and the darkness of the night permit- 
ted nothing but the vaguest outline of a form to be 
seen, and of the face nothing but two brilliant eyes, 
which like those of the fer, seemed to gather 
whatever light was lingering in the murky atmo- 
sphere, and reflect it again in a phosphorescent 
glare. Altogether, Will set his new companion 
down as another element in the dreariness of the 
situation, and altogether so odd a person that he 
abruptly inquired : 

‘*Do you belong in these par s, Mister? I don’t 
think I ever saw you before.” 

** Yes, I belong about here." replied the stranger, 
and still it seemed to be the wet wild wind that 
spoke. ‘I have relatives in Plymouth.”’ 

‘‘Tndeed!’* returned Will, with some curiosity. 
‘Perhaps I may know them, for I’m a Plymouth 
boy born and bred.”’ 

** Yes, I know it—at least I suppose so,”’ said the 
stranger. ‘‘ Did you ever know John Lindall ?”’ 

‘*John Lindall? Oh! you mean the old man, 
father of Horace. No, I never knew him; he died 
when I was a boy,’’ replied Will, coldly, for the 
name of Lindall was no passport to his favor. 

“Died and left an evil reputation for his son’s 
sole inheritance, did he not?’ asked the windy 


voice. 

“Well, folks didn’t speak very well of him, and 
there alware seemed a kind of mystery about him,” 
replied Will, reluctantly ; ‘‘ but he’s gone, and it’s 
as well to let dead folks rest quiet in their graves.” 

“Tf they can,’’ returned the stranger. ‘‘ But that 
depends somewhat upon where the graves are 
made. Did you ever hear of aspirit that couldn’t rest, 
becau e its murdere:! hody was left in its bloody 
and uncon ecrated grave, and walked the earth for 
years and years, trying to make some one com- 
prehend its great need and perform the service 
without which it could not rest ?”’ 

‘‘ Why yes, I’ve heard of such things,’’ replied 
Will, reluctantly, and again looking keenly at his 
companion, but the mist and the darkness envel- 
oped his figure even more closely than before, and 
a moving, shadowy form was all that could be dis- 
cerned. ‘‘I’ve heard of such things, but I don’t 
believe in them; do you?’ 

‘‘T? Well yes, I believe in them because I know 
something about them. Were you acquainted with 
Philip Morton, the father of Henrietta Morton?” 

‘* No; he went away before I reinember,”’ replied 
Will, absently, for he was thinking what an ex- 
tremely disagreeable person this companion of his 
had turned out to be, and was even considering 
whether he would not set out and run at top speed, 
with the mingled idea of warming his blood which 
seemed to have grown strangely chilled, and of 
shaking off this comrade whose companionship, had 
become intolerable to him. 

“Went away!” echoed the strange voice, as 
these ideas whirled through the young man’s mind. 
‘* When did he go, and why didn’t he come back ?”’ 

‘« That’s what nobody knows; he was a seafaring 
man, and it’s supposed that for some reason or 
other he set off on a voyage unbeknown to his 
family. In fact, they got anewspaper, about a year 
after he went away, telling them of a sailor that 
died in Hamburg, and had a pocket-book marked 
‘ Philip Morton,’ and from the descrijtion, they felt 
sure that it was Captain Morton, Henrietta’s father ; 
they suppose he went crazy about some money dif- 
ficulties and wandered off and shipped without com- 
ing to, his right mind enongh, to write to them, and 
so got sick and died in a foreign port.” 

“Yes, that is the story that John Lindall set 
afloat, and suggested it so plausibly to the wife and 
children that they took it for their own idea; but it 
was as false as the black soul of the man who in- 
vented it. Do you want to, know tie true story, 
Will Townsend, and do you want to fulfill the 
wishes of the dead father of Henrietta Morton ?” 

“What do you mean?” stammered Will, for the 
strange chill in his blood had become so deadly 
that he could hardly command his Voice or his 
limbs, and the impulse to fly from his odious com- 
panion had changed to a sort of helpless horror, 
under whose spell both body and soul seemed 
bound in unresisting subjection. The clearest idea 
remaining in his mind was the recollection of a 
bird he had once seen fascinated by a snake, and 
had at the time, wondered why the victim seemed 
unable to fly from the death it anticipated with 
such horror. 

“TIT will tell you what I mean,” replied the 
stranger; ‘‘ but first let us protect ourselves from 
the storm, beneath this tree.’ He led the way as 
he spoke to an old, a very old and broken oak-tree, 
about the only one remaining upon that desolate 
heath, and close to the site of the witch’s cabin 
which had helped to give the place its bad name. 
Broken and sparse though the branches were, they 
still made a deeper obscurity to the space beneath 
them, and as Will Townsend followed his guide into 
that darker space he lost sight of him altogether, 
and only the sea-wind voice remained to testify his 
presence. 

‘Now listen,” it said, ‘‘and mark well what I 
tell yon, for I may never have another opportunity, 
and [ have waited so long,:so long, fur this one.” 











‘‘Righteen years ago to-night Philip Morton met 
his mortal enemy, John Lindall, not twenty feet 
from this place where we are standing. ‘There had 
been bad blood between them for many years, and 
this had been increased almost to hatred when Lin- 
dall took advantage of the other’s indebtedness to 
him, to assume rights and privileges in the other’s 
family that no honest man, no honorable husband, 
will tolerate. There was a quarrel, and then Lin- 
dall set himself deliberately to work to ruin the man 
who had thwarted him. Morton was careless in his 
affairs, as sailors so often are, and his wife knew 
nothing of business. There were proofs of debt 
which Lindall secured, aud threatened to drive mat- 
ters to the end and leave his rival and his family to 
beggary. Morton tried on every hand to raise the 
means of freeing himself, but without success—no 
one would lend his money to a ruined man, no one 
would purchase the life which was all he had left to 
offer. 

“At last one night, returning from a visit to the last 
friend whom he had hoped would help him, and 
who like all the rest had refused him, the desperate 
manmet his enemy here upon this lonely spot, on 
almost such a night as this; they stoppod to talk, 
sheltering themselves as we have done beneath 
this old tree ; Lindali was coarse and abusive, the 
other was savage with disappointment and anger ; 
they quarreled desperately, and when Morton, be- 
yond himself with rage, struck the taunting devil in 
the face, he, Lindall, drew from his breast the knife 
he carried ready then, and with one swift blow 
stabbed him to the heart.’’ 

“Killed him!” gasped Wail. 

‘* Killed him upon the instant,’’ replied the 
stranger. ‘It was not deliberate murder perhaps, 
for he had strong provocation, but why was that 
knife hid in his breast? And yet he was shocked, 
almost remorseful, when he saw his victim lying 
dead at his feet, and tried his best for a long time 
to stanch the wound and restore the life that he 
had taken; when at last convinced that this was 
impossible, he turned to fly, intending to leave the 
body to be discovered by the first passer, and to 
brave the danger of discovery, but as he lost sight 
of it that bloody corpse seemed to rise up and pur- 
sue him with threatening gestures, as if calling 
upon heaven and earth to witness his foul deed and 
its horrible proof. A new terror seized upon him, 
and he resolved to bury the body out of sight. 
Prowling like a thief around the nearest farmhouse, 
he secured a shovel without being seen, and forc- 
ing his reluctant footsteps back to this place where 
through the darkness and the storm the rigid pale 
face of his victim stared up at him with frozen, ac- 
cusing eyes, he dug a grave deep as the waning 
night and his own failing strength would allow, and 
then with averted face and horror-palsied limbs he 
dragged the body to the edge, pushed it in and 
hastily threw back the earth upon it, smoothing 


and disguising the surface with all the care he was | 


capable of; then as morning dawned, he wiped his 
clammy brow, for ever branded now with the mark 
of Cain, and departed to live through a few haunted 
and terror-stricken years, and then to die in horror 
of the punishment that surely awaited him. 

‘* But the victim—think of him! That guilty soul 
hurled in the midst of its murderous passion and its 
rebellious murmurings against Providence—hurled 
into eternity and to judgment; not one moment for 
repentance, not one for prayer! What hope for 
such a soul as that—what hope?” 

A sighing moan closed the despairing words, but 
whether it were the wild night-wind that moaned, 
or whether it were this awesome stranger who had 
fastened upon him as the recipient of his terrible 
confidence, Will could not determine. Presently 
the voice moaned out again: 

“What hope! what hope! and least of all while 
the murdered body lies in its blood in this unconse- 
crated grave—for we stand upon the grave, and 
only afew feet below I can feel those miserable 
remnants of humanity heave and throe in their 
struggle against such a doom. Hark! cannnot you 
hear their cry?” 

And down the wind from the far reaches of the 
sea came a long, wailing cry, full of such unutter- 
able pain and fear and anguish, that Will Town- 
send echoed it in one shrill, unconscious shriek, and 
sunk fainting to the earth, his last consciousness the 
grasp of an unseen hand, and the words burnt in 
upon his brain : 

‘It is for you to remove those bones to conse- 
crated ground, and so alone shall you earn happi- 
ness with the child of that murdered man.” 

In the dim gray of the next morning there was a 
long and unremitting knock upon the door of the 
little building where Doctor Horace Lindall held 
both his office and his lodgings. The young physi- 
cian hastened to obey it in person, and as he opened 
the door, was confronted by the flushed face and 


wildly glittering eyes of Will Townsend, who, cling- | 


ing to the doorpost, and swaying back and forward 
with every breath, stared sternly into his face and 
said: ‘‘ Your father wants you!’ 

‘«My father! Why, Townsend, what’s the mat- 
ter 9) 


“No, not your father, but it’s his work, and it’s 
for you to do it. He murdered Philip Morton and 
buried him under the witch-oak in Spirit Pas- 
ture, and the murdered man cannot rest, but 
while his bones writhe and struggle in their bloody 


“grave he walks the earth trying to find some one to 


move them to consecrated ground. It’s your work, 
not mine: and don’t you dare come near her with 
her father’s blood upon your head and your hands, 
for the sins o! ‘le fathers——” 

He swayed forward still more heavily and fell 
upon his face at the other’s feet. Doctor Lindall 
dragged him in, looked anxiously up and down the 
street, where not a soul was stirring yet, and said: 

‘‘ Thank God that he came here rather than any- 
where else.” Then he lifted the unconscious figure 
to his own bed, and examined it attentively for a 


few moments. 


‘He is in a high fever, and he. will be violently 
deliriovs,”’ muttered he at length. ‘‘ And he will 
rave just as my | oor father did before he died. 
Was it not enough to watch over him and learn his 
terrible secret, but | must have it all again! The 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the children 
indeed!” 

But Horace Lindall was a man possessed of a 
heart and a conscience, such as they were, and poor 
unconscious Will’s life was safe in his hands, 
although a handred times a day the sweat would 
start upon his brow and anicy chill run through his 
veins, as his patient; in a low, clear voice, so horrible 
to hear from delirious lips, would go over and over 
in all its minutest particulars the story he had 
learned beneath the witch-oak on All-Hallow Eve. 

Wil! possessed no very near relatives, and al- 
though his cousin Sue would gladly have come to 
nur-e him, and Henrietta Morton’s mother offered 
to have him removed to her own house, Doctor 
Lindall persisted in keeping him in his own lodging, 
and caring for him with only such help as Phebe, 
the half-deaf and more than half-idiotic old negro 
nurse, could afford. Every one said how generous, 
how devoted! and Doctor Lindall’s practice in- 
creased more in that one month than in any three 

revious ones; but Henrietta Morton shook her 
yead; it wasto her unnatural and incredible that 
the man who had spoke so bitterly, so ungenerously 


of his rival at the party to which Henrietta had 
been forced to go under her brother’s escort, 
should the very next day become the devoted and 
self-sacrificing host, attendant and physician of that 
rival. And where had Will been all that night ?—for 
Susie Townsend had told her how early he quitted 
the farm. And why would Lindall permit no one 
to see his patient even for a moment? All these 
thoughts chased each other through the poor girl’s 
mind by day and her dreams by night, until she 
grew visibly pale and thin, and her mother, sighing 
plaintively, hoped that Will Townsend would get 
well soon, or she would have that foolish girl sick 
upon her hands. 

At last there came a morning when the sick man 
awoke weak and languid, but rational, and Doctor 
Lindall, gravely examining him, said that he would 
live, but could not yet be removed. 

“‘T must be moved or I shall never get well,” 
murmured Will, and although his host flushed 
darkly, with mortification it may be, he answered 
never a word. That night he was away from home 
nearly all night, and the following morning he 
again seated himself beside his patient’s bedside, 
and after making his professional inquiries, sat 
silent and apparently lost in profound thought. 
The sick man’s great hollow eyes rested steadily 
upon his face with unconcealed dislike and even 
horror in their very depths. At last he spoke: 

“You have taken excellent care of me, Doctor 
Lindall. Tam afraid that I owe you my life.” 

‘**You were very nearly gone for three or four 
days,” replied the doctor, abstractedly. Will 
scowled, tossed restlessly upon his pillow, and at 
last said : 

‘Well, I thank you, and feel grateful, of course ; 
but I must say, I'd rather you hadn’t done it.” 

‘‘Had you rather died than accept my help?’ 
asked Lindall, bitterly. 

‘*T don’t know—I don’t want to die—and neither 
do I want to be under obligation to you, Horace 
Lindall. There’s one thing, though: you must make 
outa bill for every visit, and every dose of medicine, 
and old Phoebe’s nursing, and my board here, and 
I’ll pay it quicker than ever you got a bill paid. 
You sha’n’t refuse to do that, Lindall !’ 

“No,” replied the young doctor, coldly, * I’ll not 
refuse to present a fair bill for my services, and you 
; may give Phoebe what you choose.”’ 
| ‘*That’s all right, and I really feel obliged to you 
| for not making a fuss about it; but, Lindall, you 
| know as well as I that there’s something else. 
| am not going to give you any more chance with 
| Nettie Morton than I can help, any more than I did 
| before.” 

“1 don’t wish it, Townsend. I don’t want it. I 
have relinquished all claim to Miss Morton’s love.” 

*“You—have! In the Lord’s name, why?” 

‘* 1 could not make her my wife,” replied Lindall, 
solemnly, and turning very pale. ‘‘I dare not.’ 

‘‘Oh, heavens! Then there was truth in it; it 
=e not all a delirious fancy, as I hoped!” groaned 

ill. 

The young doctor seized his hand and griped it 
convulsively. 

‘Let us be friends, Will,” said he. ‘‘ You have 
saved me from a great sin. Will, last night the un- 
hallowed grave of a murdered man was opened, 
and the contents were carried to the churchyard 
and buried in the grave of Philip Morton’s mother. 
Let us be friends.” 








THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 
(Continued from page 60.) 


peanut-stands, and carts, wagons, wheelbarrows and 
booths from which are dispensed all sorts of arti- 
cles in the eatable and drinkable line. An army of 
venders of guide-books, pictures and photographs 
| block the way. ‘ Here’s your Centennial peanuts, 
| double-jointed !”’ “ This way for your George Wash- 
| ington waffles!’ ‘* Buy a guide-book, only ten cents, 

containing full descriptions of all the buildings!” 
and hundreds of other similar cries, assail you on 
all sides. 





THE MAIN BUILDING. 


The first structure to attract attention after en- 
tering the grounds is the Main Building. In this 
mammoth, yet artistically constructed, edifice the 
visitor finds that a space some forty feet square has 
been railed off inside the doorway, beyond which 
no one is allowed to pass without the necessary 
credentials, which are now limited to those having 
actual business on the floor. A good view, how- 
ever, can be had of the busy scene from this point, 
and every one is struck with the extensive arrange- 
ments that are going on in the way of fitting up the 
space by the exhibitors and foreign Governments. 
At many points carpenters, painters and others are 
busily engaged setting up novel and ornamental 
pavilions for the display of the valuable exhibits 
that are already here or are about to arrive. Boxee 
and bales, many of them of very large proportions, 
are piled upon the spaces set apart for them, and 
numerous packages have been opened and the 
goods placed in position. The foreign nations are 
foremost in this matter, the operations in the Ame- 
rican section being very backward. ‘lhe British 
section has all been carefully laid out, and the 
name of each exhibitor is distinctly painted on the 
| space allotted. 

Near the west entrance a tasty inclosure is being: 
erected for the Chilian Government. At one end 
is a pavilion, which is a beautiful piece of orna- 
mental wood-work, and will, when painted and 
decorated, be very attractive. Across the way, 
Norway is putting up an inclosure of Norway pine, 
and close by Sweden is at work on a pavilion of a 
7 artistic character. The material in these 
buildings, and the workmen engaged in their con- 
struction, were brought here by the Commission 
ers from. Norway and Sweden. 


THE SPANISH DEPARTMENT. 


Spain has 11,253 square feet in the Main Building, 
facing on the nave, between Egypt and Russia- 
She incloses her passageways, right and left, and 
makes the entrances through grand portals in the 
centre. ‘Ihis inclosure at the main front will be 
46 feet in height, the material being wood and 
canvas, which will be painted, carved and gilded 
in a very rich and elaborate style. There will be a 
grand doorway in the centre, and two side portals, 
all handsomely decorated. The central entrance is 
surmounted by a massive pediment, broken in the 
centre, the middle part being graced with a paint- 
ing representing Spain in the act of disclosing the 
Western Hemisphere to the assembled nations. 
Below are portraits of Columbus, Isabella, wife of 
Ferdinand. Cortez, Pizarro, De Soto, and other 
heroes of Spanish discovery. The doorways are to 
be hung with heavy folds of silk curtains—red and 
yellow, the Spanish national colors. The pediment 
is to be surmouuted by a grand trophy of shields, 
helmets and standards, won from the Moslem. 


THE CustoM-HousE DEPARTMENT. 


Immediately adjoining the Main Building a tem- 
porary structure has been erected for the use of 
the Custom-House officers. Here the goods in- 
tended for Exhibition are received snd appraised. 
This department is under the mwa..agement of Joa. 
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W. Bullock, Esq., a well-known Philadelphia mer- 
chant, who has been appointed for that special 
purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury. One 
appraiser, five examiners, four packers, four la- 
borers, and one clerk, constitute the present 
force, but the work is increasing so rapidly, that 
additional force will soon be necessary. All 
goods intended for exhibition are imported free 
of duty, and if reshipped to the countries from 
which they came, will not be chargeable with any 
custom fees or duties, but in order to protect the 
revenue, the goods are to remain in tiie charge of 
Custom-Heuse officers while here. ‘The subject of 
adopting a plan which would answer all demands of 
the customs laws, and at the same time facilitate the 
transaction of the sudden rush of work that attends 
the arrival of goods for the Exhibition, was a very 
delicate one, but has now been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. There is no doubt that many of the goods 
will be sold in this country at the close of the Exhi- 
bition, in which case the duty will, of course, have 
to be paid, which makes the examination and ap- 
praisement of them an important matter. 


THE JAPANESE BUILDING. 


This building is now nearly completed, and 
causes astonishment at its beauty and elegance of 
finish. It is regarded as the finest piece of carpen- 
ter-work ever seen in this country. The wood of 
which it is built is most beautifully grained, and as 
smooth as satin. Every portion of the building is 
most carefully fitted together, and the carving is 
truly wondertul. Some of our more progressive 
mechanics were inclined to ridicule the leisurely 
manner in which the Japanese workmen labored, 
but they find that if the work was done slowly, it 
was done remarkably well. 


MONITOR TURRET. 


At the southeast angle of the Government Build- 
ing, 2 model of a Monitor Turret and Pilot House 
has been erected, which, by the use of wood and 
sheet-iron plates, is made to give a fair representa- 
tion of the ‘‘ Yankee Cheese-box set on a plank” 
that did such good service during our late war. 
The interior is fitted up w:th slides, port-shutters, 
etc., and contains two fifteen-inch Dahlgreen guns, 
mounted on strong gun-carriages. 





A Legend of the Evil One. 


( NE part of the Castle at Nuremberg, called the 

Heathen Tower, was built by the Romans 1,500 
years ago, but the main buildings date back for 
about eight hundred and fifty yearsonly. Near the 
entrance of the court-yard is a well cut through the 
solid rock to a depth of 335 feet. They were thirty 
years in building it. The maid who showed us the 
well let down some lighted candles in a tin reflector, 
until they looked to be miles below us; and by 
these we saw the entrances to the secret passages 
which led to several parts of the city. Entering the 
small court-yard we saw in the centre of it the lime- 
tree planted 800 years ago by Cunigunde, at the 
time of the departure of her lord, Henry I., on the 
crusade. She said, ‘‘ If this tree flourishes, my lord 
will return to me in health and safety; but if it 
dies, I will cease to hope for him.’’ It is needless 
to add that he returned, to the great joy of his 
beautiful queen. On the foundations of the old 
heathen tower is built the first Christian chapel in 
Germany. In this chapel, over this arch, before the 
altar, is painted the fat face of a jovial monk with 
his tongue run out at the side of his mouth; upon 
asking Valet why that was there, he pointed to one 
of the four storte columns of the room, in which 
there was a visible crack, and gave us the following 
legend: While the castle was being built, the arch- 
bishop declared that upon the return of the emperor 
from his campaign the chapel of the castle must be 
consecrated. The monk who had charge of this 
work made known this decree to the architect, who 
told him that it was impossible to finish the build- 
ing at that time, because there was wanting four 
large columns which he had to bring from a dis- 
tance. The monk that night lay upon his couch in 
sore distress, thinking of all the souls that would go 
to perdition because of there being no chapel in 
which masses could be said. Without raged a 
dreadful storm. At length he fell into a troubled 
sleep, when suddenly he became conscious of a 
Presence, and looking up, he beheld his room filled 
with smoke, which gradually took shape, and he 
knew that Satan stood before him. Seizing the cru- 
cifix he cried, ‘Apage, Satan!’ but Satan, instead of 
departing, told him he knew in what trouble he 
was, and had come to make a proposition to him, 
He said he knew a temple in Rome where there 
were four pillars, just such as were needed to 
finish the chapel; and he would make a wager to 
bring and put them in place before the monk cauld 
say a mass. The monk knew the devil's only 
conditions, viz., the possession of his soul if he 
succeeded, and thinking that he knew nothing of 
Latin, and that he could say ‘Amen’ whenever it 
was necessary, he agreed, He further thought that 
even angels in Heaven would not condemn him if 
he cheated the devil, and brought him to finish a 
Christian chapel. The devil said he would sit on 
a turret of the tower until he heard the monk’s 
bell ring for the beginning of the mass. The monk 
assembled his acolytes, and as the bell sounded 
there was a rush past the chapel, the sound of 
which exceeded the roar of the tempest. Satan was 
at work; and in a few moments the first, then the 
second, column was set in its place. The storm 
without increased in fury and violence, and the 
castle shook as if heaven and earth had met. The 
acolytes fell fainting to the floor from fright as the 
third column was set and the monk but half 
through the mass. The brave monk continued, 
and as the fourth column appeared with an exult- 
ing cry he shouted “‘Amen.’’ Aterrible crash was 
heard, and the servants, rushing in, found the 
monk upon the floor senseless, and the column 
broken in two. The devil was beaten, but the 
chapel was finished, although one column still 
bears a crack through its centre. 


A Breakfast with the Khedive. 


THE correspondent of a London paper at Cairo 
gives the following account of a breakfast with the 
Khédive of Egypt: 

**Great taste was displayed in the decoration of 
the table—I have rarely seen such fruit and exotics 
even in English houses—and the ornamental struct- 
ures in sugar and sweet pastes, which served as 
centre-pieces, were as remarkable for their sizes as 
for the elaborateness of their design and the rich- 
ness of theircolors. The servants were not arrayed 
in the picturesque and frequently very costly cos- 
tume worn by the retainers of most wealthy Egyp- 
tian sei, rs, but wore European liveries of green 
and gold. Of the breakfast itself, which lasted till 
3 o’clock, and was composed of no less than twenty- 
two courses, the most interesting feature to the 
foreigners who partook of it was, I imagine, that it 
opened with fresh oysters and real turtle soup. 
Respecting one of the plats, ‘ris & la Khédive,’ 
composed of peculiarly small and delicate rice 
stewed in aconsommé of calves’ brains, I cannot for- 
bear reproducing a statement made to me by my 
neighbor at table, one of the great dignitaries of the 
Khédive’s court: ‘I cordially recommend that rice 
to you,’ said his Excellency; ‘in the first place, be- 
cause it is a really admirable dish, in the prepara- 
tion of which his Highness’s chef excels all others; 
and, secondly, because it is probably the most ex- 
pensive mets ever set before anybody since the days 
of Heliogabalus. Every grain of that rice, my dear 
sir, costs the Khédive a louis; I venture to appraise 
your consumption of it at $250 a mouthful. That 
hock you have just been drinking is not an abso. 





lutely cheap wine; Ismail Pasha took all he could 
get of it at 68 francs a bottle—about $14; but, in 


| comparison to his rice, he may be considered to 


have got it for nothing. That rice is of a peculiar 
sort, grown on the Khédive’s own estates; it is, 
consequently, the most costly article that appears 
upon the Viceregal table.’ ”’ 


Rosewood. 

Ir has puzzled many people to decide why the 
dark wood so highly valued for furniture should be 
called ‘* Rosewood.’’ Its color certainly does not 
look much like a rose; so we must look for some 
other reason. Upon asking, we are told that when 
the tree is first cut, the fresh wood possesses a very 
strong, rose-like fragrance—hence the name. There 
are a half-a-dozen or more kinds of rosewood trees. 
The varieties are found in South America, and in 
the East Indies and neighboring islands. Some- 
times the trees grow so large that planks four feet 
broad and ten feet in length can be cut from them. 
These broad planks are principally used to make 
the tops of piano-fortes. When growing in the 
forest, the rosewood tree is remarkable for its 
beauty; but such is its value in manufactures as 
an ornamental wood that some of the forests where 
i: once grew abundantly now have scarcely a single 
Specimen. In Madras the government has pru- 
dently had great plantations of this tree set out, in 
order to keep up the supply. 





The Proposed Tunnel Under the English 
Channel. 

THE question of the Channel Tunnel is steadily 
advancing. An international company was formed 
with a capital of £160,000, to be furnished in equal 
moieties by French and English shareholders, This 
first step succeeded, and the English company, 
which was behindhand in raising its capital, has 
for some time been provided with the requisite sum. 
Asecond step was then taken, The promoters were 
told that, as they meant to risk 4,000,000 francs, it 
was better that they should immediately appeal to 
capitalists, and constitute themselves definitely. 
This advice was not followed. They thought it 
better to risk their own capital, and not appeal to 
the public, until experiments had been made, and 
nothing was left to chance. This determination 
was promptly justified. The preliminary expenses 
have only amounted to an insignificant sum, and 
the promoters have already acquired a certainty 
that they may make decisive experiments; and 
when these have been made they will resolve either 
on the entire abandonment of the scheme, or on a 
definite enterprise guarded against all eventuali- 
ties and miscalculations, so that whenever they 
present themselves before the public they can pre- 
cisely determine the time, cost and nature of the 
undertaking. . 


The Education of the Presidents. 


THE following table of Presidents and their places 
of education, is of interest: 

Washington—Good English education,.but never 
studied the ancient languages. Adams—Harvard. 
Jefferson—William and Mary. Madison—Prince- 
ton. Monroe—William and Mary. Adams, J. Q.— 
Harvard. Jackson—Limited education. Van Bu- 
ren—Academic education. Harrison— Hampden 
Sydney College. Tyler—William and Mary. Polk— 
University of North Carolina. Taylor—Slightest ru- 
diments. Fillmore-—-Not liberally educated. Pierce— 
Bowdoin. Buchanan—Dickinson. Lincoln—Edu- 
cation very limited. Johnson — Self-educated. 
Grant—West Point. 

Monroe and Harrison did not graduate. Monroe 
left college to join the revolutionary army. Finan- 
cial reverses deprived Harrison of a full course. 
Polk was the oldest when graduating, being twenty- 
three; Tyler, the youngest, seventeen. The major- 
ity graduated at twenty, this being the average age. 
Jefferson probably had the most liberal education 
and broadest culture. It is said that his range of 
knowledge would compare favorably with that of 
Burke. The drill at West Point may be considered 
equal to a college course, and in many respects 
superior. In disciplineand mathematical training, 
it is not equaled by any American college. Count- 
ing General Grant, two-thirds of our Presidents 
have been college men. To be sure, the two whose 
names have become heusehold words, Washington 
and Lincoln, were not liberally educated ; but theirs 
were special missions. They live in the affections 
of the nation rather than in the intellect, as em- 
bodied in the Constitution and laws. Theirs was 
to execute, not to mold. 


Noises in the Ears. 


THERE are few persons who do not know what is 
meant by noises in the ears; sometimes they are 
twittering noises, sometimes chirping, sometimes 
ringing, sometimes rumbling. The cause or occa- 
sion of these noises has been, during hundreds of 
years, a question which has never yet been an- 
swered, except in the suggestion that it originates 
in some form of disease. Such being the case, Dr. 
Theobald, of the Baltimore Eye and Ear Dispensary, 
comes forward with his explanation of the cause of 
tinnitus aurium, Which is the medical term for noise 
in the ears. He does not consider, as some do, that 
the noise originates in the brain, but rather in the 
external ear. ‘‘I think,’’ he says, ‘‘we may safely 
conclude that tinnitus is invariably the expression 
of an excitation of the terminal or percipient ele- 
ments of the auditory nerve.’’ The doctor then 
proceeds to show that the excitation in almost all 
cases, ‘‘ whether associated with aural affections, ce- 
rebral diseases, or constitutional disorders, is to be 
attributed to the existence of vibrations excited in 
the walls of the blood-vessels of the labyrinth by 
the friction attending the circulation of the blood.’’ 
Examples are given in support of this opinion. 
Small things produce great effects within the pas- 
sage of the ear: the quick moving wings of a tiny 
insect there make a noise that sounds like thunder, 
So the friction of the blood in the small vessels pro- 
duces the disturbance known as noises in the ears. 


The Crown Jewels of France. 


THE correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph 
at Paris, writes: ‘‘ The crown jewels of France have 
returned to us. At the turn of the war they were 
secretly despatched to England, and only last week, 
was it judged safe to recallthem. In number, ac- 
cording to the inventory made for Louis XVIIL., 
they were already 64,812, weighing 18,751 carats, of 
£837,000 value. Since that time precious stones 
have risen enormously in price, and the late Em- 
peror added to his treasures. Thecrownof France, 
in which is set the ‘Regent’ diamond and 5,360 
other jewels, was valued at £310,000 half a century 
ago. The other famous diamond, the ‘Saucy,’ is 
set in the first Emperor’s sword, a knick-knack 
priced at near £11,000. A plaque in brilliants of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost is calculated at £16,000. 
The crown jewels of France were stolen on August 
16th, 1792, by a band of forty thieves, who climbed 
the lamp-posts and broke through a window of the 
gem-house, A poor wretch was guillotined for this 
offence, whereof he was perfectly innocent; but 
one guiltless head more or less made small differ- 
ence in 1792,”’ 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EURUPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


THE OLD PALACE AT DELHI. 

THE Old Palace of the Kings of Delhi is onetof 
the most magnificent specimens of Oriental archi- 
tecture. Our illustration represents it on the 
occasion of the ball given to the Prince of Wales, 
January lith. The apartment is the splendid Hall 





of Audience, where once stood the famous jewel- 
crested Peacock Throne, which Nadir Shah carried 
off a centuryand a half ago. Its value was esti- 
mated at the enormous sum of thirty millions of 
dollars! The roof of the Hall, formerly plated with 
silver, is supported by thirty-six marble pillars, 
while the arches and walls are of white marble 
inlaid with gold arabesque. On the occasion of the 
Prince’s entertainment temporary ball-rooms were 
constructed on the sides of the Audience Hall, the 
latter being used as a promenade. The ball was a 
very agreeable affair, passing off with only two 
mishaps: the failure of the supper contractors to 
provide the promised refreshments, and the less 
important incident of the Prince losing his footing 
in a waltz and falling to the floor, dragging his 
partner with him, to the great amusement of the 
spectators. 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

The French elections in February passed off in 
the most peaceful manner, and without disorder in 
any province of the nation. The liberal inspira- 
tions of the republican government of M. Gambetta 
are evidently so completely to the satisfaction of the 
people that the popular voice can now express itself 
without exciting the unhappy tumults and out- 
breaks which so frequently have attended elections 
in France in times past. We illustrate in this 
number a scene which on the 20th of February oc- 
curred in many of the provincial districts. The 
entire force of mounted gendarmes were under or- 
ders throughout that day to be in readiness to carry 
rapidly to the nearest telegraph stations the results 
as soon as ascertained in districts which were loca- 
ted off the lines of telegraphic communication. 
Another cut represents the summing up of the 
result ip a quiet district of Beauce, where it is evi- 
dent that the balloting has*been conducted with 
perfect harmony among the contesting factions. 


THE BELGIAN MINERS’ STRIKE. 


The Belgian miners on strike do not find their 
greatest difficulty during their voluntary suspen- 
sion of labor arise from either idleness or the close 
though friendly watch which is kept over them by 
the military and civil police. Whatthey have most 
to contend against is the moral influence of a class 
of specious and dishonest agitators, who, as usual 
in such affairs, are constantly endeavoring to de- 
velop the strike into a serious disturbance, for no 
other reason apparently than a desire to figure in 
an excitement. But it is to the credit of the miners 
that they lave not suffered themselves to be misled 
by such evil counselors, however lustily the latter 
may shout and declaim at the workmen’s meetings. 
The spectacle of these assemblages of earnest and 
excited men is very impressive. The cut represents 
a meeting in the Charleroi district. The scene is 
laid in a dancing-hall, lighted with two or three 
coal-oil lamps, whose flickering rays only partially 
illuminate the coursely papered and roughly de- 
corated walls. A circular table has been placed in 
the centre of the saloon, about which the strikers 
are sitting, or crouching rather, the latter attitude 
being their most familiar position when at rest. 
This singular posture is acquired in the mines, 
where the workmen are accustomed to pass hours 
at a time squatting thus on their heels, at the bot- 
tom of the narrow shafts. It presents a very odd 
appearance, when two or three hundred men are 
congregated together, all in this contracted attitude, 
The meetings are conducted ina very orderly and 
business-like manner. Each speaks if he chooses, 
in regular rotation, and the rest listen quietly, the 
only interruptions being occasional answers to the 
side questions of the orators. Few political meet- 
ings are held -as peacefully as these gatherings of 
striking laborers arguing among themselves as to 
the best methods of conquering in the contest they 
have entered. 


OPENING THE FIRST STREET RAILWAY IN 
MARSEILLES. 


The ancient city of Massilia, once the rival of 
Carthage and the ally of Rome, derives its import- 
ance at the present day from being the. leading 
seaportof France. It is beautifully situated on the 
balmy northeastern shore of the Gulf of Lyons, and 
is connected by railroad with all the principal cities 
of France and the Continent, and by steamers with 
the whole world. Marseilles embodies in itself the 
flavor of remote antiquity and the spirit of modern 
progress. The old town retains among a mass of 
filthy lanes several traces of the earliest periods of 
the city’s history, most remarkable among which are 
the remains of the old Roman ramparts. Asplen- 
did avenue, traversing the entire length of the city 
from north to south, separates this ancient settle- 
ment from the modern city. This latter is one of 
the bandsomestin France, Itis picturesquely loca- 
ted, rising over its port in the form ofa gradually 
ascending amphitheatre, and is surrounded by hills 
covered with vineyards, olive groves and handsome 
villas. The quays, as depicted in the cut, are 
the most interesting features of Marseilles, being 
constantly thronged with bustling crowds, in 
which all the maritime nations of the world are 
represented. Its public buildings are spacious 
and numerous, though they possess little architect- 
ural interest. Ten million dollars were expended 
on a canal, opened in 1850, which supplies the city 
with water. In January of this year the first rail- 
road in Marseilles was put in operation, the event 
causing great rejoicing among the inhabitants. 
The adoption of this means of local passenger 
transportation has gradually extended itself into 
nearly all the large cities of Europe in spite of the 
steady opposition they encountered for a long time 
in the face of the demonstration of their advantages 
by their use in the United States. 


BALL AT THE ELYSEE PALACE, IN PARIS. 


The splendid balls at the Elysée Palace, given by 
Marshal MacMahon and the Duchess of Magenta, 
are among the most popular of all the brilliant 
social occurrences in the French Capital. This is, 
in a measure, owing to the graceful courtesy with 
which the illustrious host and hostess dispense 
their hospitality, and largely also to the elevated 
character of the reunions themselves, At these en- 
tertainments are regularly assembled all the cele- 
brities of French society, native and foreign, politi- 
cal, literary, and artistic, and the wealthiest and 
most aristocratic and distinguished citizens of 
Paris. Asystem of discriminating exclusiveness 
is maintained also in the bestowal of invitations, 
which, while it does not detract from the enjoyable 
features of the receptions, serves to sustain them at 
a higher standard than characterizes any other 
series of public entertainments given in the capital 
of republican France. The cut represents the Mar- 
shal and the Duchess of Magenta receiving their 
guests. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING MARCH 18, 1876. 


Tax appearance of Mme. Pappenheim in ‘‘ La Tra- 
viata”? at the Academy of Music, March 17th, did not 
take place, owing to the illness of Signors Brignoli and 
Tagliapietra. . . . The centennial operatic matinee at 
the Academy of Music, March 18th, in which Mlle. 
Titiens sang in ‘Il Trovatore,’”? was not the success it 
should have been. . . . ‘‘ Rose Michel’ was taken off 
the stage at the Union Square Theatre, Saturday, March 
18th, and “ Ferreol ’’ was produced Monday, March 20th, 

. “Brass” is a continued success at the Park The- 
atre. . . . ‘Pique’? has celebrated its 100th night at 
the Fifth Avenue, and the 150th night is already being 
booked for. . . . The last nights of ‘Julius Cesar” 
are announced. George Rignold comes an April 10th 
with Henry V.”... Mr. Lester Wallack has been 
having a revival of standard comedies at his theatre. 
Mr. Nym Crinkle's play of ‘‘ Twins’ is underlined... . 
Monday, March 20th, Dr. Hans Von Bilow commenced 
a series of piano recitals at Chickering Hall... . Titiens 
will shortly appear at the Academy for one night, ina 
bill of extraordinary merit. 





CENTENNIAL NOTES. 

—Tue erection of Egyptian bazaars has been 
begun. 

—A spxcrat building is to be constructed for 
the use of bankers. 

—A wine is to be added to Machinery Hall for 
a display of saw-mill machinery. 


—Ira.y will be represented by 926 exhibitors, 


of whom 155 represent the fine arts. 


—Fovr large steamers are required to transport 
the French goods for the Exposition. 


—Pavinions for the German and Brazilian 
Empires are now under full headway. 


—E.rven more buildings for the use of States, 
associations, etc., are to be erected immediately. 


—A Brux to appropriate $4,000 to aid the 
Educational display passed the New Jersey Senate last 
week. 

—A spEcIAL prize of $100 is offered by the 
Northwestern Dairymen for the best specimens of butter 
and cheese, 


—Tue contribution of $775 from the ladies of 
Boston completes the amount pledged, $5,000, for the 
Women's Pavilion 

—Brerstapt’s Centennial picture is a repre- 
sentation of a giant of the Yosemite, painted on canvas 
twenty feet high. 


Or the million dollars worth of English 
paintings to be exhibited, five pictures are the personal 
property of Queen Victoria. 

—Two hundred and fiity thousand packages, 
large and small, are to be received by the Centennial 
Commissioners within the next eight weeks. 


By invitation of Theodore Thomas, the great 
composer, Wagner, has consented to write the opening 
march for the inaugural ceremony on the 10th of May. 

— Tue steamer City of Vera Cruz, which sailed 
from Havana, March 11th, took over 1,500 cases of goods 
for New York, brought from Spain for shipment to the 
Exposition at Philadelphia. 


—Proressor Joun K. Lorn is preparing a 
history of Dartmouth College for the Centennial. The 
supply of material is very abundant, comprising, besides 
the college books and documents, the private journals, 
and diaries of former college presidents and officers. 
The oldest diploma of Dartmouth College extant has 
written on the back an order for a quart of rum signed 
by the holder of the diploma. 


—-Tue programme for the opening day has not 
yet been settled in all its details, but will probably be as 
follows: The exercises are to be short and simple and 
are to be held in the open air. There will be an ode by 
Bayard Taylor, a cantata by Mr. Sidney Lanier, music 
vocal and instrumental, a brief address of welcome to 
the President of the United States, with an equally brief 
response, and then a formal tour of inspection by the 
President and suite. The whole proceedings will not 
probably occupy over three quarters of an hour. 


—Tuer:z is said to be a determination on the 
part of the Commission to close the Exhibition on the 
Sabbath. The question arises: Which Sabbath it will be? 
Many of the nations of the earth will be represented 
there, and if the Commission endeavor to please them 
all in this Sabbath matter, there wi!l be no necessity of 
opening the show at all. For the Greeks they will close 
it on Monday; for the Persians on Tuesday; for the 
Assyrians on Wednesday; for the Egyptians on Thurs- 
day; for the Turks and all Mohammedan nations on 
Friday; for Jews and Seventh Day Baptists on Satur- 
day, and for all Christians they will close on Sunday. 


—Tux Woman’s Centennial Union of New York 
city held a large and enthusiastic meeting at Chickering 
Hall, on Thursday, March 8th. Mrs. Gillespie, of 
Philadelphia, the President of the Women's Executive 
Centennial Committee, was introduced, and favored the 
assemblage with a concise statement of what American 
women had been doing towards the success of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition. In the course of her remarks she 
stated that the ladies of the various States in the Union 
had contributed over $16,000 for the erection of the 
Women’s Pavilion, and that money and subscriptions 
were steadily pouring in; that the women of England 
and Sweden have already made the largest contributions 
of any foreign countries. The women of Italy have ex- 
pressed a desire to be represented, and regret that their 
poverty prevents them from so doing. Miss Rosa 
D’Erina, the popular vocalist, was present upon the oc- 
casion, and favored the audience with some choice 
musical selections, accompanying herself upon the 
piano. Great interest was manifested in the cause by 
those present, and tbe fruits of their persistent work 
will soon be made apparent. 





CONGRESSIONAL. 
FORTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, March 13th.— Senate —The Bill to regu- 
late the counting of votes for President and Vice-Presi- 
deut was discussed throughout the gr:ater part of 
the day’s session. It embodies ti ree important 
changes from the present system: The right of de- 
bate or explanation during the counting of the vote; 
no disfranchisement of any States; the counting of 
the vote of every State. Hovse—aA Bill was intro- 
duced prohibiting contributions from officers and 
employés of the Government for political purposes. 
....Mr. Boker (Iowa) offered a resolution on national 
sovereignty, declaring that the people of the United 
States constitute one nation, and not a mere confed- 
eracy of States ; and that no State has the right to 
secede, or to nullify the execution of laws enacted 
by Congress, and that the late Rebellion was cause-~ 
less and indefensible. A motion to suspend the 
rules and adopt the resolution was defeated by a vote 
of 91 to 75. A substitute of Mr. Cox (New York) de- 
fining the rights of the States in the Union was 
adopted, 150 to 42. 


Turespay, March 14th.— Senate —The bill to per- 
mit National Banks to organize with a capital of 
$50,000 in towns, irrespective of population, was in- 
definitely postponed. .. Bill reducing the salary of the 
President of the United States to $25,000, adopted, 
26 to 20. House—The dangerously defective venti- 
lation of the House discussed at length, and referrea 
two Committee on Public Buildings....Hallet Kil- 
bourn ordered to be arrested for contempt in refusing 
to reveal facts concerning Real Estate Pool in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Wepnespay, March 15th.—SenatE—Bill reported 
providing for an agreement with the Sioux Nation 
for a portion of their territory. Hovusk— Resolution 
adopted instructing Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
inquire into powers conferred on A. B, Steinberger 
as special agent to tho Samoan or Navigator I-lands. 


Tuurspay, Mareh 16th. — Senate — Resolution 
adopted requesting Secretary of the Treasury to 
furnish information cempeoting a production of gold 
and silver from 1845 to 1875. ¢ discussion was ron. 
tinued of the Bill to regulate counting Presidentiat 
vots....Senate adjourned to March 20th. - Hovsr--— 
The Bill for substitution of silver coin in the place of 
fractional currency discussed. I: is estimated that 
$30,000,000 in silver will furnish all the smali coim 
needed in circulation and yet leave one-third for 
hoarding. 


Fripay, March 17th.—The House devoted its atten- 
tion exclusively to Bills of a private vature. 


| Saruepay, March 18th.—No session, 
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THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. 


GROWING INTEREST IN THE 
Event — Rapip PRo- 
GRESS OF  PREPARA- 
TIONS — FOREIGN BUILD- 
INGS ERECTED — INTER- 
ESTING ARTICLES AL- 
READY ON THE GROUNDS. 


S the date for the opening 

of the Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition at Phila- 
delphia rapidly approaches, 
ee of that usually 
staid city becomes more and 
more excited. A general 
jubilee will mark the cere- 
monies of the opening day. 
The announcement that the 
Centennial Grounds will be 
ciosed to visitors after April 
Ist has caused daily increas- 
ing crowds to avail. them- 
ves of the opportunity of 
visiting the Centennial Build- 
ings while they can still be 
seen for nothing. The various 
street-car lines are taxed to 
their utmost capacity to con- 
vey passengers to the Grounds, 
and the good citizens ot 
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QUARTERS OF THE SPANISH CORPS OF ENGINZERS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 


CENTENNIAL 
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Philadelphia are beginning to 
experience, for the first time, 
the inconvenience of riding in 
cars where the passengers 
are packed as close as sar- 
dines in a box. With the oy 
completely gridironed wit 
railways, street-car traveling 
has, heretofore, been so equal- 
ly divided that, except on rare 
occasions, there was but little 
difficulty in obtaining a seat 
inacar. Now, on all the lines 
running to the Centennial 
Grounds the packing is fully 
equal to that of an Avenue car 
on a 6 o’clock up-trip. 


AT THE PARK, 


Arrived on the Grounds the 
visitor is at once launched 
into a scene of great activity 
and bustle. On all sides build- 
ings are in course of erection 
or receiving the finishing 
touches. Huge hotels, of 
cheap construction but gandy 
appearance, stores and dwell- 
ing-houses, restaurants and 
beer saloons, all bright with 
new paint, and all gayly 
decked with flags, abound. 
Just outside of the inclo- 
sure are numerous cake and 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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MODEL MONITOR-TURRET AT THE SOUTHEAST ANGLE OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


EXPOSITION—INTERESTING SCENES AND INCIDENTS ON THE GROUNDS, 
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BUT ONCE, 
BY 
HowarD GLYNDON. 


TNE said, “ But once!” and so we clung together, 
\W And let the world slide from beneath our feet. 
Then, as we floated upward in Love’s ether, 

Did I clasp you, or did you hold me, Sweet ? 
Neither will ever know: only our Lord, 

Who heard that terrible, low, smothered cry; 


As twain that are one flesh, beneath the sword, 
Pray that, instead of severance, they may die! 

** But once—but once, we will be glad!’ you said; 

Aud on your shoulder drooped my tired head; 


And a great peace, descending, wrapped me round— 
As soft as snow that drifts out sight and sound. 
And now we know how Cleopatra’s pearl, 

Flung in the wine-hot chalice, gladdened more 
That low-browed, velvet-skinned, delicious girl 

Than if she’d kept it with ber casket’s store. 
We kuow now, and our proof of it is this: 
Behind, before us, naught but loneliness— 
Nothing but love’s sharp hunger and distress— 
Yet, ali redeemed for us by that one kiss; 

That seal of Mine and Thine on each heart’s door, 
Which like our great love, Sweet, for ever is! 


Cary of Hunsdon. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS or A MAN or’ 76. 


By Joun ESTEN COOKE. 


PART V. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE MISCHIANZA. 


TYNE day came for the famous pageant of which 
André tad spoken—that pageant which, as 
the gay young fellow said, would hand dowg 
his name to the remotest posterity. 

It was a beautiful day of May, and André knocked 
at my door a little after sunrise, inviting me to go 
the rounds with him to make some last arrange- 
ments. I was very soon ready, and we left the 
Slate-roof House after a hasty breakfast—repairing 
first to the army headquarters, a house on High 
Street. 

Here I found General Howe, with several of his 
general officers, and a number of aides-de-camp— 
the whole company just risen from breakfast. 

I looked with interest at these military gentle- 
men, whose names were so familiar, and listened to 
their talk, which was light and unreserved, as they 
were off duty. 

Sir William Howe was tall, and of a fine figure— 
not unlike General Washington. His manners were 
extremely graceful, and his address full of courtesy 
and amiability, When André entered, he greeted 
him with a cordial smile, and said: 

“So your fiue ceremony is to be to-day, my dear 
major; and J think it promises to be brilliant.” 

“Tt shoula be, general, since it is to be in your 
honor.” 

“A thousand thanks, major. But you must not 
forget that Sir Henry Clinton here shares the 
honors of the occasion.” 

I followed his glanee, and saw for the first time 
the new commander, whose name had just been 
pronounced. He was short, fat, with a prominent 
nose, au:i reserved in his manners. 

‘*No: the honor is yours, general,” he said, in a 
short voice. 

“Well. everybody may share, then—you, my 
Lord Cvrawallis with the rest.” 

| looked in turn towards Cornwallis, whom I was 
to meet afterwards in Virginia. He was short and 
thickse!, his hair turning gray, his face agreeable, 
and his manner easy, and very affable and polite. 

“If i am to be one of the heroes,”’ i said, 
smil ng, ‘1 must divide my part of the honor with 
the hero of Fort Washington and Brandywine— 
our good friend General Knyphausen, who is so 
modest that, unless I claim his dues for him, they 
will never be claimed.”’ 

The personage alluded to was standing near the 
eindow of the room, and I looked at him curiously, 
expecting to see in the famous commander of the 
sHessiaa troops some big, burly, black-bearded 
person, with a scowl on his face. “he real per- 
sonage was quite different. General Knyphau- 
sen was an old gentleman, apparently about sixty, 
tall, slender, straight, and with a bearing of marked 

-simplicity and gentleness, which made friends for 
him everywhere, [ heard afterwards—his poe 4 
positively adoring him for his reul kindness. At the 
,moment when my attention was called to him, he 
was engaged in the most eccentric of occupations : 
Jn one hand he held a short tobacco-pipe and a 





-slive of bread, and with the thumb of his other 


diugd this thunderbolt of war was assiduously 


. spreading a lamp of butter on his slice of bread! 


‘* You speak to me, sheneral”’ he said, turning 
Pp g 


-yound with a smile, and continuing to smear the 
- utter on h‘s bread. 


“* Yes, geweral ; I say you, too, are to share the 
t,onor of Major André’s fine spectacle. It will be 
nore agreeable than fighting, the most fatiguing of 


_ All things—is it not?” 


The old general shook his head. 
**Salt water is worse, I gif you my wort, shen- 


veral! When we come over, | say to the shipmaster : 


“ Captain, ain’t we hab sail past America ?’—never 
‘gas one man so sick !" 

A general laugh greeted these words, and the 
pan separated, General Howe entering a fine 
coach-—which he is said to have helped himself to 
drom the establishment of Mrs. Mary Pemberton, a 
Bady of the city—and rolling away. 

] have stopped to give these familiar details of 
the persons of some hi-ivrical people, in order to 
show how reality differs from our imaginations in 
reference to such. It is often the uniform that 
is the enemy, not the man wearing it. These 
“Bloody Britishers’’ as our rough Continentals 
ased to style them, execrating them as monsters. 
were in reality quiet, amiable people, laughing and 
eating bread and butter like the plainest mortals ! 

I had listened to the brief colloquy of the British 
generals from the threshold of the apartment where 
1 had paused. After a few words with General 
Howe, André rejoined me, and we continued our 
walk, my friend busy with the arrangements for his 
spectacle. 

I should pass with brief mention the famous 
Mischianza* pageant, for I have little genius for 
descriptions of mere spectacles; but this one was 
really remarkable, and of exceptional splendor; 
it presented an extraurdinary contrast to the state 
of affairs at our bleak Valley Forge, and since the 
fortune of war threw me in contact with it, it shall 
be outlined—I foresee that I shall not be able to do 
more. 

It was a lovely day of May, and the grand 
spectacle began beneath a eloudless sky. ‘The 
scene was to be the river in front of Philadelphia 
and the grounds of the ‘‘ Wharton Mansion-house,” 

* This word is Italian, I believe, and signifies Medley. 
The name was selected by Andre. 
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a fine building in the midst of a broad lawn, dotted 
with stately trees, on Fifth Street near the present 
Navy Yard. 

The spectacle began with a regatta, moving in 
three divisions; and the ceremony took place at 
about four in the afternoon, the galleys moving at 
the thunder of a salute of seventeen guns. 

Barges filled with bands of music preceded the 
galleys, in which the British generals, Howe, Clin- 
ton, Cornwallis and others, with many ladies, had 
places—gay streamers floating and richly colored 
cloths trailing in the water, as the barks moved to 
measured oars. An enormous crowd of boats con- 
taining spectators accompanied the regatta. The 
British ships in the river were decked in holiday 
attire, and the wharves and shores were swarming 
with spectators looking on at this fine sight, and 
listening to the resounding music of the bands 
which filled the air with their rejoicing. 

Leaving Knight’s Wharf on Vine Street, at the 
northern extremity of the city, the regatta 
swept down until it reached the old fort near the 
present Navy Yard, and here the company landed, 
and advanced in grand procession between two 
rows of grenadiers drawn up under arms, with a 
line of dragoons behind each rank. Cheers re- 
sounded, the bands redoubled their joyful music, 
and from the Vigilant in the river thundered a 
salute of cannon. 

Advancing between the double hedge of bayonets 
and mounted men with drawn sabres flashing in the 
sunshine, the procession of officers and ladies, glitter- 
ing in their splendid uniforms and rich silks, 
reached the grounds of the ‘‘ Wharton Mansion- 
house,”’ sloping down to the river—a large lawn 
about one hundred and filty feet square, with troops 
ranged along the sides, and in the middle a space 
railed off for the chivalric tournament—the main 
feature of the pageant. 

Beyond appeared the broad facade of tlte mansion, 
seen through two triumphal arches. In front of the 
first arch, right and le!t, were two pavilions with 
rows of benches rising above each other, and on 
the front seats of each were stationed seven young 
ladies dressed in ‘l'urkish habits, with turbans, in 
which they wore favors of bright ribbons to bestow 
on the victors in the tournament. The officers, 
ladies and guests moving in the procession hastened 
to post themselves on the seats of the pavilions, on 
each side of the triumphal arch; and this had no 
sooner been accomplished than the blast of a 
trumpet was heard, and a gorgeous procession of 
knights, preceded by herald and trumpeters, slowly 
entered the lists amid cheers and cries of admira- 
tion. 

The chevaliers presented in fact a striking ap- 
pearance. They were clad from head to foot in 
white and red silk, and all rode gray horses, danc- 
ing as they came to the music, under their splendid 
trappings. The herald marched in front, wearing 
a rich tunic, on which were seen two roses inter- 
twined with the motto, ‘‘ We droop when sepa- 
rated.”’ Behind him pranced the chief knight of the 
band, Lord Cathcart—two young negroes in 
drawers and sashes of blue and white silk, with 
bare necks encircled by silver clasps, holding his 
stirrups. On his lordship’s right walked a squire 
bearing his lance, on his left a second squire bear- 
ing his shield, whose device was Cupid riding a 
lion, with the motto, ‘*‘ Surmounted by Love.” 

The chevaliers made the circuit of the lists, amid 
unceasing cheers, and then drew up in a line be- 
fore the pavilion, where, after a flourish of trumpets, 
the herald delivered his challenge. Its purport was 
that the *‘ Knights of the Blended Rose” asserted 
that their ladies were the fairest on earth: if any 
one disputed it, they would maintain it by deeds of 
arms, This challenge was repeated thrice. At the 
third repetition a blast of the trumpet was heard, 
and a second herald with four trumpeters, clad in 
black and orange, galloped into the lists. Then the 
black and orange herald announced the herald of 
the white and red. The ‘‘ Knights of the Burning 
Mountain ” possessed lady-loves as fair as those of 
the ‘‘Knights of the Blended Rose,” and this 
challenge was answered by the appearance of the 
black and orange knights, as magnificently accou- 
tred as their adversaries, their motto a mountain in 
flames, with the device, ‘‘ J burn for ever.” 

The tourney followed, and really resembled an 
actual encounter. At the blast of the trumpet the 
Knights of the Burning Mountain (among whom I 
recognized my captor, Colonel Tarleton) and of the 
Blended Rose (André’s side) rushed upon each 
other, lances in rest; and in this first collision a 
number of the (frailly constructed) weapons were 
gallantly splintered. Then they retired and re- 
formed, to rush together again, discharging their 
(empty) pistols. Then they took part again and 
hurled together, sword in hand, making an enor- 
mous clatter with the (dress) weapons on the 
shields; Then the Marshal of the Field rushed 
violently between them with uplifted baton, per- 
emptorily ordered the bloody contest to cease, and 
officially announced that the fair damsels of the 
Blended Rose and Burning Mountain were perfectly 
satistied with the proofs of devotion given, and 
commanded them on pain of their, the damsels’, dis- 
pleasure, not further to peril their precious lives. *g 

As obedience to the behests of beauty was in- 
cumbent on all brave knights, the chevaliers 
bowed their heads in token of submission. Then 
the white knights filed off to the left, the black to 
the right; both joined ranks in front of the pavil- 
ion, and saluted; and then, marching beneath the 
arch, drew up in a double line between the first 
arch and the second. 

Between the line now advanced the Turkish 
young ladies and the guests. As they appeared, 
the knights saluted, dismounted, and offered their 
arms; and, marching thus beneath the second 
arch, the long, gay rout entered the house, which 
was dazzling with decorations, flags and—a pro- 
fusely supplied supper-table. 

Then the dancing began, led by the knights who 
had knelt to receive their favors, and continued 
until ten o’clock at night, when the whole grounds 
suddenly blazed with fireworks. 
doors and windows. The triumphal arches were 
illuminated, and flaming hearts appeared against 
the darkness. All at once the pageant culminated. 
On the summit of the arch nearest appeared the 
figure of Fame, all spangled over with stars, and 
blowing from her trumpet, in letters of dazzling 
light, the words: “‘ Tes lauriers sont immortels !”” 

I was looking with admiration at this fine sizht 
when a hand was laid on my shoulder, and, turning 
round, I saw André, in his rich costume of red and 
white silk—for he was one of the number of the 
Knights of the Blended Rose. In his hand he held 
@ paper. 

‘*T received this just as I was leaving my quar- 
ters,’”’ he said. ‘‘ lt is your certificate of exchange, 
my dear Cary. I am happy on your account—sor- 
rowlul on my own. The flag you will accompany 
sets out for the American outpost at sunrise.” 





CHAPTER VIJI.—LIEUTENANT MICHAEL RUDOLPH. 


TOOK leave of André at dawn, just after the 

breaking up of the Mischianza, and the parting 
was 2 sad one—for this young man had become 
really endeared to me, and I believe he had con- 
ceived a genuine regard for me, also. 


All rushed to the’ 





‘‘War is a shifting affair, Cary,” he said, with 
his frank laugh; ‘and I'll lay you any money we 
meet again.” 

‘* May it be under happy circumstances, André, 
when the two lands are at peace. You shall then 
come to see me in Virginia, if we both survive.” 

Alas! that visit was never to take place. One of 
the saddest tragedies of history was to prevent it. 
We parted with a warm pressure of the hand, and 
I set out with the detachment bearing the flag of 
truce—riding the horse I rode at the time of my 
capture, which André had succeeded in rescuing 
for me. ; 

It was a fine May morning, and passing through 
the green fields, which were beginning to bud 
forth again as if war had no existence, we soon 
reached the American outpost, exhibiting a white 
flag as we came in sight of the vidette. All had 
been arranged, and the British officer for whom I 
was to be exchanged was waiting, in charge of a 
detachment of cavalry. 

As we approached, something familiar in the ap- 
pearance of the officer commanding the Americans 
struck me. AsIcame a little closer I recognized 
Marcus Fontaine. He was larger in frame, tanned 
by sun and wind, and his dark eyes lit up the 
gaunt French face as he held out his hand. 

‘*My dear Marcus !’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘this is a 
happy meeting!” 

He had dismounted, and I admired his vigorous 
figure in its uniform of lieutenant of cavalry. He 
uttered only a few words, but I knew from the 
vise-like grasp of his hand that, under the phleg- 
matic exterior, his pleasure was as great as my 
own at our meeting. 

The formalities of the exchange were soon over, 
and, saluting the British detachment, who went 
back towards Philadelphia, we rode on, side by 
side, at the head of the American horsemen. 

, ‘* Now give me an account of yourself, Marcus,’ 
said. 

‘* There is little to tell you, Cary. And I do not 
go by the name of Marcus Fontaine now.” 

** Oh,yes '—you mean—your true name is Michael 
Rudolph Ney.” 

‘*T have kept the first two names only, for the 
present—my reasons would not interest you. I am 
simple Michael Rudolph, lieutenant in the Light 
Horse under command of Major Henry Lee. Your 
commander, Co!onel Bland, has been elected to 
Congress, and Major Lee succeeds him—an excel- 
lent officer.” 

‘‘Indeed! But now for your adventures?’ 

Rudolph, as I may as well call Marcus hence- 
forth, did not seem disposed to be very communi- 
cative. 

‘*T have little to tell,’’ he said, quietly. ‘‘I have 
been to Europe, and retyrned last Winter. I en- 
rolled myselfin a company, and was made lieutenant 
lately. Ishould have come back sooner to Ame- 
rica, but was unable to do so.” 

There are some persons who leave you, after 
speaking with apparent frankness and unreserve, 
in perfect ignorance of themselves and their ‘pri- 
vate affairs. Marcus—or Michael Rudolph—was 
one of these persons; and after talking with him 
for an hour, I was nearly as ignorant as at first of 
his recent adventures. He had paid a short visit, 
he said, in passing through Virginia to his excel- 
lent adopted father, Mr. Fontaine—but he did not 
even allude to Nell Warrington; and when we 
reached the American camp, my friend was more 
than ever a moving mystery. A sentence suffices 
to sum up all I knew of him. He had visited Ru- 
rope, returned to Virginia, and was Lieutenant 
Michael Rudolph, of Lee’s Legion of Light Horse- 
men—that was the whole. 

When near the camp we were met by two 
officers, mounted upon very fine horses. They 
were both quite young, and differed as much in 
their personal traits as in their uniforms. As they 
approached us I said: 

‘* Who is that young man with the French face, 
in a major-general’s uni‘orm ?”’ 

‘The Marquis de la Fayette. You must have 
heard of his arrival. He applied to Congress for a 
commission, and when they delayed to give it, he 
wrote a note in these words: ‘After my sacrifices 
I have the right to ask two favors: one is to serve 
at my own expense; the other, to commence by 
serving as a volunteer.’ ”’ 

** He is a brave-looking young man.”’ 

‘* None braver or more faithful.” 

“And his companion—the bluff-looking young 
officer, with the look of a brave cavalry-man ?”’ ¢ 

‘* That is Major Lee—the commander-in-chief has 
the greatest regard for him. It is said that he is 
the son of a young lady with whom General Wash- 
ington was once in love. But he requires nothing 
to recommend him. He will make his mark or get 
himself killed.”’ 

The two officers were now near us, and salutes 
were exchanged. There was something extremely 
engaging in the appearance of the Marquis de 
Lafayette. He was not more than twenty, | be- 
lieve, at this time, and had an air of high-breeding 
and distinction which impressed every one. He 
was slender, ardent, smiling, and rote superbly. 
He had left a beautiful young wife to whom he had 
been married when he was only seventeen, and to 
whom he was devoted, to come to America and 
offer his sword and purse to the cause. It wasa 
mere boy that | looked at—and a French boy, 
speaking English in the oddest way; but in that 
brave, frank face yon read courage, devotion, 
steadfast faith and unfalterlng devotion to the 
cause in which he was fighting. 

I saw these two men, Lafayette and Henry Lee, 
often afterwards. They were among the greatest 
figures in an age of great men. 

* * * 7 * * 


I speedily saw another ‘personage, whom I did 
not like so well—Major-General Charles Lee, who 
had just been exchanged, and made his appearance 
at headquarters. His « : tivity had made no change 
whatever in him. lic «as as sarcastic, cynical and 
opinionated as helure. As the reader sees, I can 
never speak of Major-General Lee without making 
uncomplimentary allusions to his personal. It is 
almost impossible to avoid such allusions. I would 
not do him injustice, and never believed, as many 
did, that he was secretly a traitor, and attempted 
to betray the cause. 1 acquit him of that; but 
how shall I speak in flattering terms of a scowlin 
cynic who had a smile and good word for nobody ? 

The charge of treason, which I have alluded to, 
was based on Lee’s conduct at Monmonth—and to 
a brief account of that straggle I shall now pro- 
ceed, before describing one of the saddest trage- 
dies that remain in my memory. 

In the month of June, a few weeks after the Mis- 
chianza pageant, General Clinton evacuated Phila- 
delphia, and hastened by rapid marches towards 
New York. 

Washington moved at the same moment with his 
adversary ; followed him towards Brunswick, and 
came up with the British rear-guard at Monmouth 
Court House. : 





CHAPTER IX.—THE END OF A STORMY CAREER. 


S we drew near Monmouth the heat was over- 
powering. The June sun blazed down, and 


the rogds were ankle-deep in dust. The troops 








dragged their feet along over the burning surface ; 
the air was a dust-cloud ; the men’s mouths were 
open, they gasped, and their tongues were ex- 
tended like the tongues of dogs after a chase. 

General Washington had resolved to bring his 
adversary to battle—a plan which Major-General 
Lee opposed. It was, however, decided upon, and 
Lafayette was put in command of the advance, 
with orders to attack, while the commander-in- 
chief followed steadily with the main body. 

At the last moment Lee declared that he would 
be “‘ disgraced ”’ if Lafayette superseded him. He 
was intrusted with the vanguard, accordingly, and 
on June the 27th, just at sunset, the enemy was 
found on high ground near Monmouth. 

I was reconnoitring with my company, when 
General Washington, who had ridden from the main 
body, about three miles in the rear, made his ap- 
pearance. A glance seemed to tell him the ene- 
my’s strength and position. Turning to Lee, he 
pointed out the high ground beyond a morass, 
thickly covered with a growth of shrubs; and I 
heard his orders. These were, to keep the troops 
lying on their arms, and attack the enemy at day- 
light, when the main body would promptly advance 
to the support of the vanguard, which itself num- 
bered about six thousand men. General Lee bowed 
in silence, and General Washington rode back, fol- 
lowed by my company, which had just been re- 
lieved. 

I shall now relate a very singular incident indeed, 
leaving the reader to form his own opinion of it, 
and of the truth or untruth of the strange accusa- 
tion involved in it, against Major-General Lee. 

It was between eleven and twelve o’clock on the 
same night, and I had been sent with a message for 
General Washington to his quarters near Elizabeth- 
town. I delivered the message to Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton, who was on duty, and was waiting for a 
reply, when the sentinel at a little distance chal- 
lenged some one, and I heard the reply from the 
darkness. 

“‘T am Doctor Griffith, chaplain and surgeon in 
the Virginia Line, on business highly important with 
the commander-in-chief.”’ 

The sentinel called for the officer of the guard ; 
he went, and I heard a brief colloquy, of which I 
only distinguished a few words uttered by the 
officer of the Life Guard. 

The reply was: 

“ Present, sir, my humble duty to His Excellency, 
and say that Doctor Griffith waits upon him with 
secret and important intelligence, and craves an 
audience of only five minutes’ duration.” 

The Life Guardsman yielded to this urgent appeal, 
transmitted the request to Colonel Hamilton, and a 
few minutes afterwards Doctor Griffith, a tall, fine- 
looking man, was admitted. As I was standing at 
the open door, I witnessed the interview. General 
Washington rose, pen in hand, for he had been 
writing, and bowed courteously—he always treated 
the clergy with sedulous respect. The visitor 
bowed still lower, and said: 

‘“‘The nature of the communication I am about to 
make to your Excellency must be my apology tor 
disturbing you at this hour ofthe night. While I 
am not permitted to divulge the names of the 
authorities from whom I have obtained my informa- 
tion, I can assure you that they are of the very first 
order, whether in point of character or of attach- 
ment to the cause of American independence.” 

Washington listened in grave silence. 

“ T have sought this interview,’’ continued Doctor 
Griffith, “‘ to warn your Excellency against the con- 
duct of Major-General Lee in to-morrow’s battle ; 
my duty is fulfilled, and I go now to pray to the 
God of Battles for success to our arms, and that He 
may always have your Excellency in His holy keep- 
ing.” 

Having made this singular communication, the rev- 
erend gentleman bowed, and without waiting for a 
reply left the room, the door of which closed behind 
him. Such was the incident. I have never been able 
to account for it. | do not believe that Major-General 
Lee was a traitor, though there were many pain- 
fully suspicious circumstances connec‘ed with his 
public conduct before and about this time. And 
yet Doctor Griffith must have believed what he 
asserted, since he was a person of the highest 
character; the rector afterwards of Christ Church 
in Alexandria where Washington attended worship ; 
and was elected, for his great piety, the first Bishop 
of Virginia, though never consecrated. 

I returned to my bivouac and fell asleep. At 
dawn I was aroused by the prolonged roar of can- 
non from the front. The battle had evidently 
begun, and the cavalry-bugle sounded ‘‘ to horse,’’ 
then “forward!” As we adyanced, Washington 
came on at a gallop, and we followed as his escort, 
The infantry hastened on; reached an old stone 
church called Freehold; and here General Wash- 
ingtea, who had dismounted and was waiting, 
directed one column to move to the right and 
as:vil the enemy’s left, while he advanced in per- 
son..l command of the second by the main road 
straight in Lee’s rear. 

Tl.ese dispositions were made promptly. On this 
day all seemed to move, as it were, without an 
instant’s delay, at the impulsion of the commander- 
in-chief’s will. 

The road taken by Lee ran nearly from west to 
east. Descending from the old stone church, it 
crossed the morass by a narrow causeway. By 
this road Washington was now about to advance, 
and, leaning on his horse’s mane, was just prepar- 
ing to mount, when a countryman came at a wild 
ga 2 from the front, crying: 

“ The Continentals are retreating !"” 

Washington’s face filled with disdain. It was 
evident that he attributed the statement to mere 
panic, and he uttered some words I did not hear. 

“He will prove what I say!’ exclaimed the 
countryman, pointing to a man running towards 
us. e was a fifer, and cried out as he came that 
the Americans were whipped. 

Washington sprang to saddle, and set out at a 
furious gallop towards the front, accompanied by his 
aide, Colonel Hamilton. I had just been directed 
to take two men and bring intelligence—thus I fol- 
lowed him. I have never seen him more excited 
than at that moment. His face was flushed with 
wrath, and his eyes were like the blazing sunshine 
itself. At every step we met men in disorderly re- 
treat. At every step the hoarse thunder and rattle 
of musketry from the front grew louder, and were 
approa=ae. Washington went on head- 
ong, his exasperation evidently increasing. Some- 
thing haughty and menacing was in the very 
carriage of his head. 

At the causeway two entire regiments appeared 
coming back rapidly; and Washington sternly 
demanded the reason—was the whole corps re- 
treating ? 

“T believe it is, Your Excellency.” : 

Beyond the causeway a heavy column appeared, 
hastening to the rear, and the same fiery demand 
was made of Colonel Shreve, who was in front. He 
smiled disdainfully.  - 

‘‘T do not know, sir: Iam retreating by order !”’ 

“T never saw the like!’’ exclaimed another 
officer. 

‘*We are flying from a shadow!” cried a third, 
with a violent oath. 

Directing the troops to be drawn up on the 
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rising ground west of the morass, Washington, ever 
growing more furious—consumed, indeed, by a 
wild rage, it seemed—went on headlong, pressing 
the superb horse he rode on this day to his utmost 
speed. 

Suddenly he found himself within ten paces of 
Generali Lee, who was bringing off the rear of his 
conmmand—in full retreat, with the encmy pressing 
them. 

Wash'ngton checked his horse so violently that 
the an‘mal rose on his haunches. His eyes glared 
at Lee: it was plain that he was thoroughly exas- 
perated. 

‘*] desire to know the meaning of this disorder 
and contusion !’’ he cried. 

Lee returned his look, but made no reply. 

“What means this ill-timed prudence!” cried 
Washington. 

Lee was now evidently in a rage. 

‘““No one possesses more of that rascally virtue 
than your Excellency!’ he retorted. 

Washington gave way to rage. 

‘*Yon damned poltroon!’’ he cried. ‘I have 
certain information that it was only a strong cover- 
ing party!” 

* That may be!” growled General Lee; ‘ but it 
was stronger than mine, and I did not think proper 
to run such a risk !” 

Washington controlled himself by a violent effort, 
and said, sternly: 

‘‘T am very sorry that you undertook the com- 
mand unless you meant to fight the enemy !”’ 

‘1 did not think it prudent to bring on a general 
engagement.” 

“Whatever your opinion may have been, I ex- 
pected my orders would have been obeyed !” 

The scene had passed in a moment. All was 
noise, hurry and confusion. The enemy were 
pressing on to the spot were the fiery colloquy 
took place, and the heat, the galling fire, and the 
general wrath of officers and men, made up a 
scene I shall never forget. 

Alexander Hamilton, the aide of Washington, 
leaped from his horse—drawing his sword as he 
did so. 

‘*We are betrayed !”’ he cried, looking with a fu- 
rious expression at Lee. ‘* Your Excellency and 
the army are bctrayed ! The moment has arrived 
when every true friend of America and her cause 
must be ready to die in her defense.” 

Washington had grown cool. 

“Colonel Hamilton, you will take your horse,”’ 
he said. 

He then hastened back to establish a line of bat- 
tle beyond the morass; and this done, returned to 
Lee, wlio sat his horse sullenly near the spot where 
he had left him. 

“Will you retain the command on this height, or 
not?” he said to Lee, in cool, brief tones. ‘If you 
will, I will return to the main body and have it 
formed on the next height?” 

**It is equal to me where I command,” was the 
sullen reply. 

‘‘T expect you will take proper measures for 
checking the enemy.” 

“Your orders shall be obeyed, and I shall not 
be the first to leave the ground!” was Lee’s re- 
sponse. 

These arrangements had scarcely been made 
when the battle began in earnest, the enemy at- 
tacking with determined vigor, especially on their 
right. where they were led by an officer waving his 
sword as he rode in front of his line, calling on his 
grenadiers to charge with the bayonet. 

Here General Wayne, called ‘‘ Mad Anthony,” 
was posted, and he ordered his men to reserve 
their fire. 

The brave Englishman rushed on, waving his 
sword as before, and was within fifty paces, when 
the Americans, who were posted behind a hedge, 
delivered a volley. 

This fire tore through the British ranks, and the 
officer, dropping his sword, reeled in the saddle 
and fell. As he did so, Wayne’s men charged, and 
a Homeric conflict took place over the body—that 
of the brave Colonel Monckton—which was borne 
off at last by the Americans, to be buried in the old 
churchyard of Freehold. 

The battle had been furious in every part of the 
field, and it continued throughout the whole day, 
nearly. With the fall of Monckton, however, the 
right of the enemy gave way, and retreated to high 
ground in their rear, where their left wing joined 
them. Here Washington prepared to attack them, 
but night came suddenly, and the battle of Mon- 
mouth was over. 

That night General Washington slept, wrapped 
in his cloak, at the toot of a tree, resolved to renew 
the battle at dawn. 

When dawn came, the enemy had disappeared— 
so silently that the American sentinels heard no 
sound. Pursuit was impossible. They were many 
hours on their way. ‘The weather was intolerable, 
and General Washington gave up the idea of fol- 
lowing them. They reached Staten Island and 
Long Island. The British General established his 
heavquarters in the city of New York, and the 
campaign for the time was over. 

* * * * * * 


Shall I return for a moment to General Lee, and 
what succeeded his quarrel with Washington on the 
fieldof Monmouth? This was his Jast field—hence- 
forth he will not appear in these memoirs. A few 
words will describe the termination of his military 
career—troubled, daring, distinguished and unfor- 
tunate. 

He had said, ‘‘I will not be the first to leave the 
ground,” after his fiery interview, and had kept his 
word—for no man was ever braver. Fighting hard, 
and only retiring when forced to do so, he had 
brought off his command in admirable order to the 
main body; he then rode up to Washington and 
said, coldly: 

‘There, sir, are my troops. How is it your 
pleasure that I should dispose of them ?” 

He was directed to march them to the rear, as 
they were quite worn out—and here, many miles 
distant, he remained during the subsequent battle. 

Lee’s wrath did not cool easily, and the battle 
was followed by a correspondence between himself 
and General Washington which brought things to 
an issue. A few sentences from these letters will 
be sufficient to explain the result. General Lee 
— the correspondence with a note in which he 
said : 

‘From the knowledge I have of your Excellency’s 
character, I must conclude that nothing but the 
misinformation of some very stupid or misrepre- 
sentation of some very wicked person could have 
occasioned your making use of so very singular 
expressions as you did on my coming up to the 
ground where you had taken post.’ He added 
that he had “‘ the greatest respect and veneration 
for General Washington,’’ but had been treated 
with “‘ cruel injustice,” and :iemanded reparation, 
without which, when the war ended, he would 
retire from the service where ‘dirty earwigs” 
could prejudice the commander-in-chiet against him. 

To this General Washington coldly replied that 
Lee’s letter was “ expressed, as he conceived, in 
terms highly improper.”” He was not conscious of 
ry use of any very singular expressions. 
What he recollected to have said was dictated by 
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duty and warranted by the occasion.’’ Lee should | 
have an opportunity, as he desired it, to deter- 
mine whether or not he had “‘ made an unnecessary, | 
disorderly and shameful retreat.” 

Lee rejoined, full of wrath and sarcasm, which | 
were fatal weapons with an adversary as cool as | 
Washington. 

‘You cannot afford me greater pleasure than in | 
giving me the opportunity of showing to America | 
the sufficiency of her respective servants. I think 
that temporary power of office, and the tinsel 
dignity attending it, will not be able by all the 
mists they can raise to obfuscate the bright rays of 
truth.” 

He ended by requesting leave to retire from the 
army ; but afterwards requested a court of inquiry 
to prevent paper war; “for all are not my friends, 
nor all your admirers.”’ 

General Lee was accordingly placed under arrest, 
and soon afterwards tried on charges—first, of dis- 
obedience of orders in not attacking the enemy ; 
second, of misbehavior before the enemy by mak- 
ing an ‘‘ unnecessary, disorderly and shameful re- 
treat’; and third, of disrespect to the commander- 
in-chief, in the letters written him. 

Of these charges, the court-martial found him 
guilty, except that the term s/ameful was omitted, 
and ‘in some instances unnecessary ” substituted 
for ‘‘unnecessary.’’ The sentence was suspension 
{rom command for one year, subject to the appro- 
val or disapproval of Congress. 

Was this sentence just? Many persons with no 
love for Lee seriously doubted its justice at the 
time, and acknowledged the force of his able de- 
fense—that he had given no order to retreat; that, 
nevertheless, such an order should have been given ; 
that the enemy's force was overpowering ; that he 
was falling back to a stronger position; and that 
the disorder was beyond his power of control. It 
seems necessary to conclude that, if he were guilty, 
he was either a traitor or a coward. He was not 
the latter—I have never been able to convince my- 
self that he was the former. But his suspension 
was unavoidable. Hisintractable temper destroyed 
all his usefulness. He was ever engaged in plots, 
I am convinced, to reach the supreme command ; 
and these facts led to the approval by Congress of 
the sentence, though by a very small majority. 
Afierwards he wrote an insulting letter to Con- 
gress, and was dismissed from the service. 

This was the end of a brilliant career. Lee re- 
tired to a small stone-house in the valley of Vir- 
ginia, near the Potomac, and there buried himself 
in the woods, bitter, growling and rancorous to the 
last. He attacked Washington in the journals; he 
scowled and growled at all who approached him; he 
named his dogs after the Holy Trinity and the twelve 
Apostles, and directed in his will that he should 
not be buried in any Christian graveyard, as he had 
kept so much bad company while living that he did 
not care to continue to keep it when dead- 

It is said that after the war General Washington, 
then in the Valley, sent him word that he was 
coming to visit him, and that, on the appointed 
day, Lee locked up his house and rode away, 
leaving a note attached to the door, containing the 
words: ‘‘ No meat cooked here to-day.” 

Such was this bitter, brilliant soldier of fortune to 
the ‘last. Finally, he sold his property—I have 
often passed by the small, poor-looking house—and 
went to Philadelphia, where he took lodgings in 
the same old ‘‘Sate-roof House’? which | had 
tarried at—then an inn. 

Here he was “seized with a shivering,’’ and 
rapidly sank. His last words were the words of a 
oar . 

‘‘ Stand by me, my brave grenadiers !”’ 

Having uttered this fierce cry, he expired. 


(To be continued.) 








Pio Nono. 


Nopopy ever accused him of having a great intel- 
lect, he has never been much educated, as Ameri- 
cans understand education, and he is an old Italian 
—that is, a man whose ideas was not formed in the 
modern world at all. ‘To follow the talk of any 
Pope so placed would require the subtlest and 
most unprejudiced of intellects, and to follow that 
of Pio Nono would beat any intellect whatever. He 
is a Pope who believes his own Infallibility, and 
hears half a world deny it; who has been a 
sovereign de jure, and is without a kingdom; he isa 
priest immersed in politics, and a politician im- 
mersed in theological niceties; he is a quiet old 
gentleman addicted to snuff and anecdote, and the 
ultimate referee of half the conscientious difficul- 
ties of Cliristendom. Add to this unique position a 
singularly transparent and somewhat unrestrained 
character, a character in which emotions succeed 
each other rapidly, which feels formalism very op- 

ressive, and which is sure that speech must be 

eneficial, and we have a man whose utterance is 
sure to be the least consistent expression of his 
nature. This would be so even if the Pope were 
not a man with something childlike about him, and 
if his mind were not shot, as it certainly is, by odd 
little threads of humor, that humor which is based 
mainly on quick perception of the visibly ridicu- 
lous, and which will invariably be found associated 
with a certain playful waywardness, pleasing 
enough in an old priest, but very bizarre and dis- 
turbing in a deeply revered Pontiff. 


Good Enough to be True. 

A LADY now living in California relates the fol- 
lowing as an incident of her early life: ‘ Traveling 
in a coach in a thinly settled part of Alabama with 
her parents, she gave utterance to the enthusiasm 
of a young girl at the romantic scenery. Her 
father apologized to a fellow-passenger for her ex- 
uberance. ‘The stranger answered : ‘ Do notcheck 
her; enthusiasm is a gift of God ;’ and then he began 
in eloquent language to tell of the scenes he had 
gazed upon and the lands he had visited, dwelling 
alternately on the majesty of the wilds of the West 
and the splendors of the highest civilization. The 
girl’s fancy was all aflame, and she led the stranger 
to speak of foreign lands, and at last Spain, until, 
forgetting himself, he spoke of scenes and narrated 
iegends in words which disclosed to her his identity. 
Clapping her hands, she cried, ‘You are Washing- 
ton Irving.’ ”’ 


About Your Pulse. 


EVERY person should know how to ascertain the 
state of the pulse in health; then, by comparing it 
with what it is when he is ailing, he may have 
some idea of the urgency of his case. -Parents 
should know the healthy pulse of each child, since 
now and then a person is born with a peculiarly 
slow or fast pulse, and the very case in hand may 
be of such peculiarity. An infant’s pulse is 140; a 
child of seven about 80, and from twenty to sixty 
years it is 70 beats a minute, declining to 60 at four- 
score. A healthful grown person beats 70 times in 
a minute, declining to 60 at four-score. At sixty, if 
the pulse always exceeds 70, there is a disease; the 
machine working itself out, there is a fever or in- 
flam mation somewhere, and the body is feeding on 
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itself, as in consumption, when the pulse is quick. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Discovery oF Tin IN THE Unitep States —It is re- 
ported that tin in a paying quantity has been found at 
Tamescal, in San Bernardino County, Cal., and that a Hol- 
land Company, with ample capital, will take possession on 
the Ist of May, 1876. These are the only tin mines in 
the United States, and are said to be very rich, assay- 
ing as high as 18 per cent., while many mines in Europe 
are worked at a profit, that yield but 4 per cent. of 
metal. 

THE AFRICAN Locust IN GERMANY.—A dangerous pest 
has made its appearance in Germany in the shape of 
the African locust, Acridium migratorium, which has 
been found in the fields of Kerzendorf, on the Berlin 
and Anhalt Railway, where the insects have laid waste 
extensive tracts of land covered with good crops of 
grass and grain. Appreciating the necessity of prompt 
measures, however, the proprietors of the lands puta 
large force to work, and succeeded in destroying a great 
part of the insects before they could escape, digeing 


numerous ditches and canals into which they could be | 
Whether these in- | 


swept, and then covered with lime. 
sects laid their eggs before they were killed is, of course, 
impossible to know at present. 

THe Keety Moror HEARD From.-—The Keely motor, 
it is necessary to explain, is an invention by means of 
which sufficient force is to be obtained from a teacup-fuil 
of water to create power enough to drive a heavy train 
or accomplish almost any amount of work. Some 
anxiety has been expressed to hear from this wonderful 
machine, and this was gratified the other day by what 
was reported to be a first-rate explosion in the experi- 
mental shop of the inventor. As this took place at 
night, the neighbors were very much alarmed, and soon 
gathered around the mysterious building in large num- 
bers; they were quieted by the information that in 
making a test on one of the chambers which is con- 
nected with the Keely motor, a displacement of a plug 
caused a slight rupture, a quality quite distinct from an 
explosion—so it appears that the Kecly motor still re- 
mains to be heard from in a satisfactory manner. 


INDICATING POISONS BY THE SHAPE OF THE BOTTLES. — 
A wealthy resident of Brooklyn recently swallowed a 
quantity of cyanide of potassium, mistaking it for some 
other compound, and died soon after in great agony. 
We now hear of a similar case from Europe. The child 
of an American family traveling on the Continent was 
taking bromide of potassium, while the father was apply- 
ing the cynaide externally. In the night, the mother 
wishing to quiet the child, took up a bottle from which 
half the label was missing, so it read ‘‘ ide of polassium,” 
and administered some of its contents; it proved to be 
the fatal cyanide, and the child died in a few hours. 
These instances have revived the discussion of the pas- 
sage of a law requiring that all poisons should be put up 
in peculiar bottles, square or hexagonal, or of unusual 
color, or provided with double stoppers, or in some way 
that would attract attention and serve as a warning. It 
is not enough to have the word “ poiscn” written ona 
label, as this is frequently washed off. 

MineRAL Woor,—lIt is well known that at nearly all 
blast furnaces the cinders and slags are thrown away, 
and they sometimes accumulate to such an extent as to 
greatly interfere with the transportation of fuel and ore 
to the works. It is now proposed to manufacture a 
mineral fibre out of them which can be spun into fire- 
proof and non-conducting packings, or can be worked 
up into chemical products. At the Krupp Works, Essen, 
Prussia, the operation is conducted as follows: The pig- 
iron furnace is provided with a tap an inch in diameter, 
out of which a continual stream of slag is allowed .to 
flow and to full a distance of two feet six inches, when 
it is met by a strong blast of cold air, by which it is 
spun into myriads of hair-like threads, as white as 
snow, and resembling the finest wool. These fibres look 
like spun glass, and also recall the famous Pélé’s hair, 
which is produced by strong currents of air blowing 
across the melted lava of the volcano of Kilauea, in the 
Sandwich Islands. It is rather remarkable that the idea 
should not have been borrowed from this natural vol- 
cano many years before. 

EosinzE, a new dye-stuff, has been prepared by Dr. 
Caro, chemist of the celebrated color-works in Stuttgart, 
Germany, according to the direction of Professor Bayer, 
from naphthaline and asafetida. When naphthaline, one 
of the coal-tar products, is oxidized, an acid called 
phthalic acid is produced. By heating asafetida with 
alkalies, a substance known as resorcin is formed. If 
now the phthalic acid and the resorcin are heated to- 
gether, a highly fluorescent body is produced, which, on 
treatment with bromine and combination with potash, 
yields the new dye-stuff. The name eosine has been 
given to it from the Greek word eos, signifying ‘‘the 
dawn,” because the color recalls. the first blush of the 
morning. It is said to yield the most exquisite rose and 
pink shades of color yet produced, and is applicable to 
wool, cotton and silk. Its tinctorial power is so great 
that one part in one million of water readily yields a 
rose color. The present cost of production is very high, 
something like $100 a pound, but as.the methods of its 
manufacture are improved no doubt is entertained that 
it will soon be offered at greatly reduced rates. 


CULTIVATION OF THE CINCHONA AND INDIA RUBBER 
Trees. —Mr. Gammie, the resident manager of the 
Government cinchona plantation at Darjeeling (British 
Sikhim) writes that he expects to gather about ninety 
tons of bark this season, which he intends manufactur- 
ing on the spot into a cheap febrifuge as effectual as 
quinine. The destruction of cinchona trees in South 
America and India has occasioned considerable anxiety 
in the medical world, as no remedy equal to quinine has 
yet been discovered. The success of the efforts of the 
English Government to establish plantations of the tree, 
and thus render the manufacture of quinine regular and 
certain, will be gratifying intelligence to the whole 
world. It is now proposed to propagate the India 
rubber or caoutchouc tree in Assam. In May, 1875, 
Mr. Robert Cross obtained from South America seven 
thousand young plants, which he shipped for India, but 
unfortunately the vessel was lost, and only a few speci- 
mens were saved; these were planted at Kew, in England, 
and are now doing well. It is the intention of the 
British Government to renew the experiment, with every 
probability of ultimate success. Plantations of cinchona 
and of caoutcliouc trees, if properly managed, must in 
the end become very valuable. 


AN IMMENSE ENGINEERING UNDERTAKING. —In the year 
1282 the waters of the German Ocean broke through the 
Strait of Helder, and overwhelmed a great area of coun- 
try, producing what is to-day known as the Zuyder-Zee. 
It is now proposed to reclaim this country from the 
sea, thus restoring 473,000 acres, or a section of land 
nearly as large as Berkshire County in Massachusetts, 
to the purposes of agriculture. Soundings have been 
made, and numerous specimens of the bottom been 
brought up, and, in short, a thorough investigation 
made from a geological and agronomic point of view, 
resulting in most favorable reports. The inclosed area 
will be divided into squares, and numerous pumping 
steam-engines will then be set to work, having a col- 
lective force of 9,400 horse-power. A Commissioner 
appointed by the Government estimates that the work 
will be entirely accomplished in sixteen years, and that 
it will cost 10,000,000 pounds sterling. After deduc- 
tion is made of the necessary land required for the 
works, canals, dikes, roads, etc., there will remain up- 
wards of 400,000 acres of good arable land to be dis- 
posed of, the selling value of which ought considerably 
to exceed the expenses of the enterprise. Every one 
must wish that this bold and really beneficent scheme 
may be carried out with complete success, 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Ruskin says he used to be worth £70,000, but 
has only £30,000 now. 

Tue Quaker millionaire, Miles White, died in 
Baltimore, March 12th, aged 84 years, and leaving a for 
tune of $2,500,000. 


GenKkraL Betknar has two children living 
Mr. Hugh Belknap, the son of his first wife, and little 
Alice. Something more than a year ago, liis son Wil- 
liam, a promising young man of nineteen, cied of con- 
sumption, 


Sister Harriet, the Mother Superior of the 
Protestant Episcopal Order of All Saints in the United 
States, diced in Baltimore, March 12th. She was one of 
the first three postuiants who entered the Order when it 
was organized in England, in 1856. 


Sin Epwaxn Cust, for many years the Master 
of Ceremonies at thé Court of St. James, who came in 
conflict twenty yéars ago with Professor Mahan, of West 
Point, and his stovepipe hat, bas just retired, and been 
made a baronet. He is succeeded by Lieutenant.Gen 
eral Sir Francis Seymour. 

AT a private dinner given in Washington, Sena- 
tor Mitchell, of Oregon, was presented with a gold 
headed cane, the stock of which was cut from the 
battlefield of Ball’s Bluffs, where General E. R. Baker, 
Mr. Mitchell's predecessor, was killed. The presentation 
was made by a number of Oregonians. 


Rey. Lovis Georcre MILng, a tutor in Keble 
College, Oxford, has been appointed Bishop of Bombay. 
He is a very high churchman, a fine scholar, and a boat- 
ing man. His age is only thirty-four, and it is but 
eight years since he was in the Corpus Christi boat 
when it beaded the river. 


Tue recognized head of Russian society in Paris 
just now is the Princess Trubetzkoi—the Aspuasia of the 
republic, as some of the Parisians call her. Her saloon 
is one of the most frequented in Paris, and recalls the days 
of the Princess Lieven, except that the latier dabbled in 
politics, while the little Trubetzkoi bolds herself aloof 
from all such entanglements. 


Ir is stated that Secretary Robeson is worth in 
the neighborhood of $2,000,000, although when he en- 
tered the Cabinet he was obliged to borrow a thousand 
dollars in order to rig himself up into a presentable ap- 
pearance. But the Secretury’s rapid accumulation of 
wealth is considerably less than that of some of his 
favorite naval contractors. 

AMERICANS who enjoy foreign travel, as afford- 
ing a means for occasionally beholding royal personages, 
will have the opportunity now of feasting their eyes at 
home on a genuine royal equipage. The state coach 
used by the late Emperor Louis Napoleon has just 
arrived in New York, and is to be exhibited in other 
cities. Its cost when new is set down at $5,000. 


Mr. Tart, the new Secretary of War, has been 
twice married. His firat wife was a Phelps, from Ver- 
mont. She died after a few years, leaving him two 
sons, both graduates of Yale, and now in the law office 
at Cincinnati. His second wife, with whom he has lived 
some twenty-three years, was Miss Louisa D. Torrey, 
daughter of 8S. D. Torrey, Esq., of Millbury. <A son by 
this second marriage is now in Yale, and another will 
enter this Summer. 


As HIs countrymen do not seem to buy the lite- 
rary productions of Walt Whitman with sufficient zeal 
to give that poetical Hercules a comfortable subsistence, 
tobert Buchanan, the English poet, proposes that com- 
mittees be formed in England pledged to purchase the 
books in quantities of five hundred copies, and upwards. 
This singular proposition concludes in the following ele- 
gant terms: “If the number could be extended to a 
thousand, or more, so much the better for the poet; so 
~much more honor for England; so much more shame 
to the literary coteries which emasculate America.” 


Mrs. Bisseiu, widow of Charles Bissell, of the 
Sherman House, Chicago, who was killed in the railroad 
accident at South Wallingford a few days since, has 
sued the Central Vermont Railroad Company for dam- 
ages. The company will contest the claim on the 
ground that the father came to his death while trying 
to save his son, and not as a result of the accident, and 
that the son was riding on a free-pass, by accepting 
which he had discharged the company from liability. 
But the Courts have decided repeatedly that the fact 
that a passenger is riding with a free-pass does not pro- 
tect a road in such a case. 


Tittan R. Peatz, Esq., of Philadelphia, has 
deposited in the National Museum at that place the 
original subscription-book to the first American Museum, 
founded by Charles Wilson Peale, It commences in 1794 
and runs through the whole period of the occupancy of 
the State House by Mr. Peale. The effort to start the 
museum was encouraged, as appears by their original 
signatures, by General Washington and Mr. Adams, and 
by every member of the Cabinet and all the prominent 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, for it must be 
remembered at this date Philadelphia was the Federal 
capital. Volney, Michaux, Humboldt, and other dis. 
tinguished foreigners have written their names in this 
volume, with all the prominent Philadelphians of that 
date, 


Curistine Nrisson (Madame Rouzeaud) when 
in this country invested considerable of the money, 
realized by her singing, in real estate. One of her pur- 
chases was in the city of Peoria, Ill., and we regret to 
learn that it bids fair to turn out disastrously. It 
happens that a family named Renaut has lately made 
claim to about one hundred and eighty square miles of 
land, including the whole tract on which Peoria is 
situated. There seems to be a likelihood of the Renauts 
gaining their suit provided they can establish by authen- 
ticated documents the complete genealogy of their 
family, who derive the title from an old land grant made 
in 1719 to Mr. Philippe Francois Renaut, general manager 
of the mines of Louisiana, under date of June 14th, 
1723, which was confirmed by the French Government 
in 1731. This grant has at this day the same guarantce 
in had in 1723 and in 1731, being protected by the 
treaty of concession of Louisiana by France to the 
United States, signed in 1803 by Marquis de Lassus, 
whose son is living at St. Louis. 


Ir is announced that Miss Consuelo Yznaga, a 
young lady of New York city, is to be married in April 
to Viscount Mandeville, the son and heir of the Duke of 
Manchester, in England. Viscount Mandeville is a 
youth of twenty-three, and an officer in the British 
Army. His father, the Duke of Manchester, who is but 
fifty-three years of age, visited this country two or 
three years ago, and his mother, a German lady from 
Hanover, has long beeu conspicuous at the English Court. 
The Duke of Manchester descends from Henry Montagu, 
who was a skillful Member of Parliament under James I., 
and in 1620 was created Lord Montagu of Kimbolton, 
and Viscount Mandeville. Charles L, in 1626, made 
him Earl of Manchester. His son, the second earl, was 
the Parliamentarian General who defeated Prince Rupert 
at Marston Moor, Cromwell being then his lieutenant, 
and who retired from the cause on the murder of King 
Charles, to reappear as the spokesman of the peers on 
the return of Charies IL, in 1660. He was a marrying 
earl, and had five wives. The fourth earl, Charles, dis- 
tinguished himself under William III. as a soldier, and 
under George I. as a diplomatist. George I. made him 
aduke in 1719. The present duke is theseventh holder 
of the title. The Manchester estates now lie chiefly 
around Kimbolton Castle, in Huntingdonshire, and im 
Ireland. 
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THE BONANZA KINGS OF NEVADA.—From Paorograpns spy Brapiey & RuLorson.—Ser Page 57. 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS. 
NATURAL MINERAL BATHS—THEIR LOCALITY 
AND CHARACTERISTICS, 


TT famous Hot Springs of Arkansas are among 
the wonders of the continent. Tliey-are situ- 
ated in the southwestern part of the State, in what 


forth from the western slope of the Hot Springs 
Mountain, a spur of the Ozark chain, at an eleva- 
tion of eight to nine hundred feet above the sea- 
level. They are located at a distance of fifty-five 
miles from Little Rock, and twenty-six miles from 
Malvern Station, on the Iron Mountain and South- 
ern Railway. A line of four-horse coaches has 
hitherto connected with all trains at this station, but 


is known as the Hot Springs Valley, and issue ; has lately given way to the iron horse, whose path- 


This railroad is | change of cars between New York and the Hot 


way is now in steady occupation. 
a great improvement over the old system of trav- 
eling twenty-five miles across the mountain in a 
stage. The road was opened early in 1876. It is 
owned by a wealthy gentleman named Joseph Rey- 
nolds, better known in the locality as ‘“‘ Diamond 
Joe,’’ and was constructed by him as a private in- 
vestment, at a cost of about $300,000. At present 
travelers can make the journey with only. one 
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Springs—a fact which is likely to attract a large 
current of travel during the coming season. These 
Springs are fifty-seven in number, and their tem- 
perature ranges all the way from 93 to 150 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. They discharge an aggregate 
of more than 500,000 gallons of water daily—suffi- 
cient to accommodate with delightful bathing fully 
ten thousand persons every day inthe year. With 
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AREANSAS,——-MALVERN STATION, ST, LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD, RECENTLY OPENED THROUGH THE OZARK MOUNTAINS TO THE HOT SPRINGS.—FROM A SKETOH BY E. JUMP. 
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one exception (the Alum Spring) all these Springs flow from the 
west side of the valley. Some of them are found near the base of 
the mountain, eight or nine feet above the creek at the foot, into 
which the Springs empty themselves. Some are met with along the 
margin of the stream. Most of them, however, are situated higher 
up the sides of the mountain, from fifty to seventy feet above the 
surface level of the creek. The waters of the lower Springs are used 
for drinking purposes. Those on the mountain-side are chiefly used 
for bathing, the waters being conducted, by means of troughs and 
closed pipes, into large tanks in the rear of the bath-houses; and 
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RAL CITY. 


thence, by smaller pipes, into the bath-tub. The 
Springs that are used in this way are closed up 
and sealed, in order that the gases in the waters 
and their natural heat may not be lost. It is also 
intended by this means to preserve more fully the 
magnetic properties of the water, which are said 
to be the chief causes of the benefits derived from 
bathing. 

These natural, earth-heated waters, hold in so- 
lution valuable mineral constituents, which have 
established them as curatives for a large class of 
diseases. They are clear, tasteless and inodorous, 
and pour forth from the novaculate ridge as pure, 
bright and sparkling as any mineral springs in ex- 
istence. The various springs are qualitatively 
allied, but far from preserving the same properties. 
Tuey, however, all agree in the fact that they are 
not. freighted with so much mineral matter as to be 
obnoxious in any treatment, containing only fifteen 

















COLD AND HOT SPRINGS. 


A patient of a bilious temperament can neither bathe in nor drink the 
hot water before his system is carefully prepared by his physician, 
otherwise he will be attacked by a violent bilious fever. The differ- 
ent Springs are qualitatively alike, except some have an excess of 
iron, and others an excess of lime and magnesia. Their medicinal 
qualities are ascribed to their high thermal and solvent properties. 


THE ARLINGTON HOTEL 


Is the largest house in the State of Arkansas, having one hundred and 
ninety feet front, with one wing of one hundred and eighty feet deep, 
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ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


and another about one hundred feet deep. Each story has connection with the Hot 
Spring Mountain from the eastern porches, which run the full length of the building, 
affording ample and easy escape in case of fire. 
with all the modern conveniences of a first-class hotel. 
gas and provided with a bell connecting with the office, operated by electricity. 
Rooms on the first and second floors are supplied with vapor, douche and shower. 
baths, with entirely separate apartments for the use of ladies. The celebrated Arsenic 
Spring is only a few feet from the south end of the building. 
The Arlington is under the management of Messrs. 8. H. Stitt & Co., who rank 
among the most obliging and attentive of hotel P 
caterers. The house accommodates several hundred guests. The rooms are large 
and airy, and every convenience is on the spot for the comfort of patrons. The Arling- 


ton is unquestionably one of the best sustained hotels in the South. 


RAL CITY SOUP-HOUSE. 


grains of matter tothe solid gallon, and they are free from injurious 
gases, The properties of the water are unequaled in value as ad- 
juncts to the cure of numerous chronic affections. 

The custom or mode of bathing is—first, immersion or tub-bath ; 
second, the vapor complete or vapor-box, with the head and lungs 
outside, and free from the vapor; third, the pack, or sweat-bath, 
which is to wrap with blankets and lie in the emptied tub, or return 
to your room and pe Be: blankets in bed. During each bath the 
patient, or invalid, drinks the kind of water prescribed by his or her 
physician, and in such quantities as directed. The tub prepares the 
skin for the stimulating influence of the vapor-bath, which latter pro- 
duces a stimulating perspiration entirely. different from the relaxing 
sweat from artificial heat. The blanket-sweat is but a continuous 
action from the effect of the vapor, and only momentarily depressin 
in its influence. These baths are daily, yet it is not often that al 
three kinds are prescribed for the same individual. 

These waters are heated and medicated in the earth, and are per- 
fectly clear, tasteless and inodorous, and can be imbibed hot enough 
to burn, without producing any unpleasant effect upon the stomach. 
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GREAT IRON SPRING. 
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INTERLOR OF THE LOCK-UP. 


THE RAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


A great many poor invalids, not a few of whom are obliged to beg 
their daily sustenance, have been attracted to the Hot Springs, hun- 
dreds of them being sometimes congregated there at once. Until 
recently these people bathed in two large pools in the open air, en- 
tirely unprotected alike from inclement weather and from the public 
gaze. But last March, C. E. Leland, Esq., of Albany, then on a visit 
to the Springs, took pity on these unfortunates, and, at his own ex- 
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The house is finished and furnished 
Every room is lighted with 


roprietors and the most experienced of 
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THE LOCK-UP AT HOT SPRINGS. 


satel pense, caused a neat and commodious wooden build- 
ing to be erected over the largest of the two—known 
as the ‘“‘Ral’’ Pool. Ral City is the pretentious 
title bestowed upon the locality in which those in- 
valids abide whose circumstances debar them from 
sojourning at the hotels. Each season witnesses a 
little collection of tents on the mountain-side, 
whose occupants, in various stages of physical de- 
bility, depend largely for their sustenance upon the 
generosity of the large boarding-places. Here 
camp-life is experienced with all its rudest accom- 
paniments. The stronger members of the com- 
munity descend the mountain regularly, with cans 
in which to bring back the soup, etc., for the 
nourishment of the camp. The cooking is per- 
formed in the ‘‘ Soup House,’’ a tent which ac- 
commodates the culinary department of the camp, 
the arrangements of which are as primitive as the 
other features of Ral City. 








EGG SPRING. 


SPRINGS IN THE VICINITY. 


Closely adjacent are a number of cold mineral springs. The “‘Sul- 
phur,”’ eight miles southwest on the narrow-gauge railroad; three 
niles north the ‘‘ Big Chalybeate,’’ and‘ ‘‘Snow’s Sulphur,’ five 
miles north on the broad gauge, which is to be completed from 
Little Rock. The ‘‘ Mountain Valley ’’ twelve miles northwest, in the 
heart of the mountains, and near the famous Crystal Mountain. This 
latter possesses superior diuretic powers. Charles Cutter’s ‘‘ Ches- 
ter Springs,’’ three miles east, are superior for their tonic properties 
and celebrated for the beauty of their situation near the top of Cutter’s 
Mountain. Mr. Cutter is a native of New York city and the author of a 
history of Hot Springs. The Egg Spring derives it name from the fact 
that its waters are so hot, that eggs can be boiled in them without the 
aid of a fire. The same quality attaches also to the Great Iron Spring, 
which is approached by crossing a narrow brook and mounting a 
large rock, across the further side of which the heated steam pours 
in a seething current. The Alum Spring is also one of the remarkable 
cluster of medicinal reservoirs of this wonderful region. 


ALUM SPRING. 


ARKANSAS.—THE HOT SPRINGS OF THE OZARK MOUNTAINS,—From Puorocrarus By J. F. Kennepy, Hor SpPrines. 
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PoLIcE REGULATIONS. 


This sketch would be incomplete without some 
rreference to the regulations for the preservation of 
public order and morality. ‘The arrangements for this 
‘purpose are, as the pictures show, of the most primi- 
tive kind. Boisterous conduct, gross intoxication, 
*an@ ether breaches of social decorum, such as weak 
‘hemanity is prone to give way to in frontier regions, 
‘aWay from the restraining influences of society, oc- 
“cur occasionally in this remote section, and must be 
repressed. To this end a ‘‘ lock-up’’ has been erected 
in which such offenders can be confined. ‘Lhis 
frontier jail consists of a rough frame ‘‘ caboose,” 
the entrance to which is attained only by ascend- 
ing a high staircase to the front door, which stands 
twelve feet above the ground. The prisoners having 
reached this eminence, are caused to descend to the 
ground, on the interior, by a ladder, which is then 
withdrawn, and all communication with the outer 
world is effectually cut off. Only the lower class 
of offenders are purished in this way, their mis- 
doings being principally displayed in, the direc- 
lion of over-indulgence in alcoholic drink. Men 
and women alike, however, white and black, are 
dropped into this stony box and left there until they 
have slept off the fumes of debauch, and reason has 
reassumed its sway. 

We shall give some further illustrations of the 
Arkansas Hot Springs in our next issue. 














Traffic Through the Suez Canal. 


IN the current number of the Economiste Francais 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu gives the statistics of the traffic 
through the Suez Canal during the last yeat. From 
these it appears that the number of vessels Which 
passed through the canal in 1874 was 1,494, being | 
an increase of 230 over the pteceding year, and an | 
increase of 1,008 over 1870, the first whole year the | 
cara’ was open. The tonnage i 1875 amounted to | 
2,940,708 tons, being an increasé Of 517,036 tons over | 
1874, and an increase of 2,504,997 tons over 1870. The 
humber of ships using the canal has been nearly | 
quadrupled in the #iX years, while the tonnage has 
been multiplied nearly seven times. M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu gives no information as to the receipts or ex- 
penditure in 1875. With regard to the prospects of 
the canal, M. Leroy-Beaulieu estimates from official 
documents that the total foreign trade of India em- 
ploys between five an six millions of tons annually. 
In six years, therefore, he concludes, half the whole | 
foreign trade of India has taken the route of the 
Suez Canal. 





Spiritualism in Japan, 

MESMERISTS atid mediums may hide their dimin- 
ished heads. There are two old women in Japan 
who have the reputation of doing far more than 
any electro-bio‘ogist has attempted. Near the 
temple Ekoin, called the demon Baba, dwells an 
old lady who casts out evil spirits from suffering 
people and cures them of all their complaints. 
When fever is endemic she is an important person- 
age,and has more work than she can accomplish 
imposed upon her. Another old woman, rejoici. g 
in the name of Oshakakababa, is a centenarian and 
very wrinkled. This lady, when she condescends 
to give her aid, swells out to an enormous sige, She 
says Shaka has entcred her stomach, and making 
use of her mouth, Shaka, a veritable medium, an- 
swers all manner of questions, tells the origin and 
cure of sickness, and relates the doings of the ab- 
sent and the dead. It is said that she is visited by 
all ranks of people of both sexes and all ages. 








FUN. 
THE sinking fund—The Navy Estimates. 


EARLY closing movement—That of the convolvu- 
lus. 

A SPECIAL train—An athlete's for the champion- 
ship. | 
THE latest crime on the carpet—The Brussels de- 
faleation. 

CENT-IMENTALISM—Putting a penny in the contri- 
bution-box. 

IF a man learns quick and forgets slowly, he 
will know something in time. 


Wuy are Russian names like royal receptions? — 
Because so many of them end in a koff. 


PENNY maligners—The small scribblers who write 
the little paragraphic scandals of the Press-ent day, 


“DON’T swear or ask for postage-stamps”’ isa 


Boston druggist’s placard of admonition to his cus- | 


tomers. 

Wuy should it be easy to break into an old man’s 
house ? Because his gait is broken and his locks 
are few. 

“IS YOUR mistress in ?”’ ‘She is, sur.’’ ‘Is she 
engaged ?’”’ ‘Faith she’s more than that. She’s 
married.”’ 

THE street-cars in Constantinople are never over- 
crowded, Assoon as they get too heavy the fellows 
who draw them stop, sit down, cross their legs, and 
take a smoke. 

PHIL SHERIDAN has grown an inch since he be- 
came a father, and thinks that if he’d been ‘‘twenty 
miles away’’ when the event took place, he’d 
beaten Winchester time or killed a horse. 


GUSTAVE DORE is engaged on a picture 30 feet by 
20 feet and some odd inches, to be completed in 
three months. Such feets of art as this are surely 
calculated to incher his reputation—they can 
yardly add to it. 

**Do you "pose ’ittle girls have to eat oat-meal in 
heaven, mamma?’ asked a sunny-haired little 
lady of six as she was worrying down her morning 
saucerful, her eyes resting longingly on a steaming 
pile of buckwheats the while. 


IN consequence of the advance of Russia into Asia, 
and her rapid acquirement of territory, the Royal 
Society for the Perversion of the English Language 
have conferred upon the Northern Power the hon- 
orary title of the Asiatic Collarer. 


AN old farmer said to his sons: ‘ Boys, don’t you 
ever spekerlate or wait for somethin’ to turn up, 
You might just as well go and sit down on a stone 
in the middle of a medder, with a pail ’twixt your 
legs, and wait for a cow to walk up to you to be 
milked.’”’ 

THE country storekeeper said: “‘ Here, my friend, 
those balls of butter I bought of you last week, all 
proved to be just three ounces short of a pound.” 
An | the farmer innocently answered : ‘“‘ Well, I don’t 
see how that could be, for I used one of your pound 
bars of soa» for a weight.” 


A COMMISSARY’S colored servant was caught un- 
der fire at TrevylianStation when the Federal forces 
were badly surrounded. When asked how he liked 
it, he replied that he ‘felt as if every hair on his 
head was a bugle, and dey was all playin’ ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’’’ He was breveted for frankness, 


HE leaned back gracefully against the railings 
this morning, with a small dog between his feet. 
One foot was on a treacherous banana-rind, and, as 
he picked up the other to admire a crack in his 
Loot, he sat down on the dog. Then there was a 
cuss and a yelp, with brimstone enough in the air 
for a match factory and bark for a whole tan-yard, 


“TIAVE you children?’ demanded a house-renter. 
“ Yes,”’ replied the other solemnly; ‘‘ six—all in the 
cometery.”’ Better there than here,’’ said the 
landlord, consolingly, and proceeded to execute 
the desired lease. In due time the children re- 
turned from the cemetery, whither they had been 
sent to have a nice play; but it was too late to an- 
uuyl the contract, 


PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, ROUGH SKIN, 

Tue system being put under the influence of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery for a few weeks, 
the skin becomes smooth, clear, soft and velvety, 
and being iiluminated with the glow of perfect 
health from within, true beauty stands forth in 
all its glory. The effects of all medicines which 
operate upon the system through the medium of 
the blood are necessarily somewhat slow, no mat- 
ter how good the remedy employed. While one to 
three bottles clear the skin of pimples, blotches, 
eruptions, yellow spots, comedones, or ‘‘ grubs,” @ 
dozen may possibly be required to cure some cases 
where the system is rotten with scrofulous or viru- 
lent blood-poisons. The cure of all these diseases, 
however, from the common pimple to scrofula is, 
with the use of this most potent remedy, a matter 
of time. Sold by dealers in medicines. 








DressMAkING SiMPLiFieD.—Ladies who tse 
“PRANK LESLIE’s Lapy’s JouRNAL Cur PAPER 
PATTERNS ”’ are enabled to fit and make garments 
of all kinds successfully. Not only are the latest 
novelties furnished for Ladies’, Misses’, Youths’ 
and Infants’ wardrobes, but a great variety of 
pretty and tasteful designs for undergarments. 
Professional dressmakers and ladies desirous of 
doing their own dress or garment-making will find 
in these patterns an elegance and simplicity in de- 
sign, combined with perfect ease and symmetry of 
outline, and should avail themselves of our new 
Spring and Summer Catalogues of Fashions, just 


| completed. Our large Catalogue is printed on 


fine tinted paper, and numbers over one hundred 
pages of well-selected and elegant fashions, which 
will be mailed, post free, to any address on receipt 
of 50 cents for the paper-cover edition, or 75 cents 
for the cloth. We will also mail our condensed 
size of pring and Summet Catalogue on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp. Lastly, our mammoth-sized 
lashion-plate, representing the latest important 
costumes, making a rare specimen of utilized art 
of the fashionable world, will be sent by mail at 
the rate of $1 for colored or 50 cents for the un- 


| colored plate. 


Gotraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier.—Indorse | by the fashionable world. This 
is the most elegant preparation for the skin ever invented, 
and has excited the cupidity of unprincipled adventurers, 
who are pa!ming off upon the public various imitations 
under diflerent names. Beware of such, avd particularly 
beware of Lotions for the skin containing Mineral Astrin- 
gents, utterly ruinous to the complexion, and by their re- 
pellent action positively injurious to health. The chief 
of these is concocted by the convicted counterfeiter of 
Burnett's Cocoaine. The original ORIENTAL CREAM, 
$1.50 per bottle, is prepared and sold by Dr. FELIx Gou- 
RAvp (Inventor of the world-renowned ITLAIAN MEDI- 
CATED SOAP, 48 Bond Street, New York. 


Sufferers from Nervous Disorders, who 
have tried in vain every advertised remedy, will 
learn of a Simple Cure by addressing, Box 2296, New 
York. 

Henry M. Rich, Advertising Agent, 122 W. Balti- 
more Street, Baltimore, Md., is authorized to contract 
for advertising in our publications. Estimates furnished 
With pleasure. Circulars free. 

“Champion” Prepared Food for Mocking- 
birds, Thrushs, Robins, and all soft-bill birds. For sale 
by all Druggists and Bird-dealers. 25 cents per can. 
SINGER GRAVEL Paper Co., Mirs., 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 

An Extended Popularity.—Each year finds 
‘* Brown’s BRONCHIAL TrocuHeEs ” in new localities in va- 
rious parts of the world. For relieving Coughs, Colds, 
and Throat Diseases, the Troches have been proved 
reliable. 

Neuralgia.—There is no use in talking, Dr. Ben- 
son’s CELERY AND CHAMOMILE PiLLs will cure Neuralgia 
and Headache. Office, 106 Nort Eutaw StRekrt, Balto., 
Md. Price 50 cents, and sent post-iree. 

Nervous Headache.—Dr BeEnson’s CELERY AND 
CHAMOMILE Pitts will cure Nervous Headache, Sick 
Headache, Neuralgia and Nervousness. 50 cents a box. 
Office, 106 NortH EvTaAw STREET, Balto., Md. 


Sick Headache.— Dr. Brenson’s CELERY AND 
CHAMOMILE Pints invariably cure Sick and Nervous 
Headache. Neuralgia and Nervousnes:. Price 50 cents. 
Office, 106 NortH Evtaw STREET, Balto., Md. 

Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists. 

‘ JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Agents. 

Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N.Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 
| The Big Bonanza.—50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Trick Cards, The Matri- 
monia! Programme, 1 Pack Visiting Cards, 1 Pack Ray- 
mond Cards, 1 Pack Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in 1 Package all for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. P. 0. Box 3,676. 


Wanted—Agents for Dr. Chase's Family Physician, 
Farrier, Bee-Keeper, and Second Receipt Book. This 
is the only New Book by Dr. A. W. Chase, and any 
other purporting to be such is a fraud. Great induce- 
ments to Agents. Sample copies, Two dollars. Address, 
| CHASE PUBLISHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, sole 
Publishers, 


The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
Tobias’s VENETIAN LinimenT for the cure of Aches and 
Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic and Vomiting. 
Warranted for over twenty-seven years, and never failed. 
No family or traveler should be without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold. Sold by the druggists. 


A Long Journey.—‘‘I came 381 miles to have 
my teeth extracted with pe ye Far by the Colton 
Dental Association, and feel well paid for the journey. ’ 
So wrote a patient on our scroll, which now contaius 
87,768 nemes. Send for circular, which explains all 
about the laughing-gas, with testimonials, etc. Office, 
19 Cooper Institute, New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Anrnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


The Boston Novelty Co. have by their successful 
manufacture of novelties of the latest and most attractive 
type, fresh oddities, ingenious Yankee notions, and taking 
mechanical curiosities, established a reputation that ren- 
ders further comment superfluous. A glance at their 
illustrated catalogue will reveal a repertory of toys and 
mechanical constructions worthy of the stand taken by 
Messrs. Julius F. Gage & Co., in their line of specialties. 


“Thinking of our Childhood” is the title 
of a new song published by Mrs. J. H. Whittemore, of 
No, 44 Miami Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. The words, by 
M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. are full of poetic 
sentiment and touching pathos, happily according with 
the music by Mr. J. H. Whittemore, and, no doubt, 'es- 
tined to become as popular as the ‘‘Great Home Song of 
Am:rica,’’ ‘‘Golden Tresses Turning Gray,” from the 
same publisher. 








CAN BE 
SUCCESSFULLY 


TREATED 
At the home of the patient, 
without the use of the 
KNIFE OR CAUSTICS, 
AnD WirHovut Pan. 
Address, for a“ ihlet, 


Dr. A. H. A 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Correspondence from Physicians also solicited. 











LAIR’S PILLS.—tThe Great English Remedy fo: 
L Gout and Rheumatism. Sure, safe, effectual. 
Prout & Harsant, London, Prop’s ; H. PLanten & Son, 
224 William Street, New York, Agents. Box 34 Pills $1.25, 
by mail. Sold by Druggists. 








IS SPLENDID 
It is finet, sweeter, more 
jasting than any other, 3 
sizes, 25c., 50c, and $1 per bottle. 
W. O. Comnine, 837 Broadway, N.Y. 


ER ‘The MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 
HEVALIER A ROMANTIC FRENCH NOVEL, 


SCOor Onl PRICE $1 BY EXPRESS. 
ASSE-COU WituiaMs & Co.,Cheshire,Conn. 


The Triumph Truss Oo., 
334 Bowery, N. Ys, 

Are curing RUPTURE in from 30 to 
90 days, and offer $1,000 for a case they 
cannotcure. Prof. W.H. Burnham, M.D., 
Pres’t. Send 10c, for Descriptive Book. 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide tor 1876, 


And Spooner’s special collection of 30 varieties of 
choice Flower Seeds, including Ornamental 
Grasses and Everlastings, will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of $1.00, or Catalogue sent for two 
3-cent stamps. _ Address, 

WM. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass, 
ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

AND TAN. Use Perry’s Moth 
and Freckle Lotion. It is reli- 
able. 



















FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms. 
Ask your druggist for Perry’s 
} Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
the infall.ble skin medicine, or 
consult Dr B.C. PERRY, Ver- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, N.Y. 








This beautiful Mante! Ornament, called 
LOVEJOY’S IMPROVED METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSE, will always indi- 
cate the changes in the weather, and 
also show the heat of the room. They 
are useful to the Scholar, Merchant, 
Mechanic and Farmer, their wives and 
everybody. Price only $1.50 (One- 
Fifty). Sent, carefully packed and pre- 
paid’to any part of the United States 
»upon receipt of price, by ALvan I. 

=" [ovesoy, Manufacturer, 393 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. Beware of worthless imitations without 
the full name, ‘‘ Lovejoy’s Improved Metallic Weather 
House” on the back. 











GOLD PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 West Fourth 
8t., Cincinnati. By a patent process he alloys pure gold so as 
to make it as elastic as Damascus Steel. Prices as low as 
the old style. Send for illustrated price list. 





THE DUCHESS. 


The Earliest Strawberry. 
Large, solid, prolific, hardy, and of the best quality. 
50 cents per plant, $2 for six, $3 per dozen. For de- 
scriptive price-list of every desirable variety of Small 
Fruits, Potatoes and Garden Seeds, address, 
F. M. HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
[Successor to Reisig & Hexamer.] 











Gentlemen cheapest and best manure in the 
and easy to handle—Price $17.50 per 

P. 0. Box 3139 LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 

ton & Co., New York City. 

Tllustrated Periodicals 

81,000 PIANO. 


or gardens will find Poudrette the 
‘ market—DOUBLES the crop—matures 
Haviug it two weeks earlier—sa/e, inodorous 
ton, or $1.75 per barrel. Send for 
Country Seats circular. Established 40 years. 
66 Courtlandt St., New York, 
Agent’s profits a week. New Novelties and 
$40.6 Chromos. Cataloguesfree. Gro. L. FEL- 
Frank Leslie’s 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 
February 22d, 1876, to July 4th, 1876. 


In consequence of the Popular favor with which our 
first distribution, made February 22d, 1876, was received, 
and the demands of the tardy ones to be counted in, we 
have decided to have a second distribution, to take place 
on our National Birthday, when we will distribute pre- 
sents, including a $1,000 Piano, a $500 Parlor Organ, and 
other articles of substantial value, to the aggregate value 
of $5,000, Every annual subscriber to any of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspapers and Magazines, entered 
on our mailing-books between February 15th and July 
1st, 1876, will participate in this distribution. At the 
time of entering such name a registered number will be 
annexed to the name, and a card with a duplicate number 
sent to the subscriber. As the number is registered on 
our books, the prize drawn will be sent to the address to 
which the paper is sent, unless otherwise ordered by the 
party in interest. This will overcome the delay that 
often occurs by a loss of the Ticket in the mail, or other- 
wise. In FRANK LESLIE’s YOUNG AMERICAN of March is 
published a full list of prizes and the names of the for- 
tunate subscribers to whom presents were awarded 
February 22d, 1876. A single copy of this paper wiil be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 5 cents, or can be had 
of your nearest newsdealer. In our second distribution 
we shall select such presents as will be seasonable and 
of real value, and a list will be published about May Ist, 
The distribution of February 22d will be a further guar. 
antee of our earnest in this matter, as we publish real 
names and post-office addresses of the fortunate sub- 
scribers, Subscriptions may be sent direct to the pub. 
lishing office, or handed to any of our canvassing agents. 
We can employ more canvassers, who will find our at- 
tractive and valuable publications, our elegant premium 
chromos and our Centennial gifts, sure to win sub- 
scribers. Address, AGexcy Devaxtment, Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House, 437 Pearl Street, New York. 





Centennial . 
Demonstration 


Distribution of Presents 
Among the Patrons of the 


THIRD AVE. THEATRE, 


On TUESDAY, July 4th, 1876. 


In order to promote public interest in this enlarged 
and elegant theatre (to be reopened June 3d next), and 
to enable our patrons to join in and heartily enjoy tlic 
grand celebration of our nation’s centennial, we have 
arranged a series of performances for July 4th, which will 
eclip-e anything heretofore attempted on any stage. At 
10 a.M. a Grand Oration, followed by Performances. At 
2 p.M., Extra Matinee, and Distribution, At 8 P.M, 
Brilliant Programme, followed by an 


Immens: Display of 


FIREWORKS. 


From platforms in front of the building, at 12:30 p.m. 
A list of ihe awards will,be published in the New York 
Herald, on July 4th. . 


PLAN AND LIST OF 
BFfPwRESEN TS: 


Coupon tickets are now being sold for One Pollar each, 
entitling the holder to two fifty-cent admissions or four 
twenty-five cent seats in the Third Avenue Theatre, any 
evening (good until used), and also to the present which 
may be awarded to its number. Thus, each | urchaser 
will receive the full value of what is paid, and have a 
gratuitous chance of receiving a valuable present, viz. : 
1 Present, Two-story Cottage and 

Lot, just Built at Garden City 

BNE 5 visikc c444G-05064560000 Reckes se xeaen $1,000 
1 Present, Two-stery Cottage and 

Lot, just built at Garden City 

Ls 004cas nthe ta sdesieee sasnene cease 1,000 
10 Presents, Choice $100 Building 

Lots at Garden City Park....... 1,000 
100 Presents, Silver Watches at $20 2,000 
388 Presents of One Dollar Green- 


WIN 56 4.0 05 0665005550040 0eNs Hey deen 388 
500 Presents, amounting to.......... $5,388 


Purchasers of tickets have the right to sell the admis 
sion coupons if they desire, and retain the numbered 
ca'ds. Tickets may be ordered by mail. Address, or 
call upon 


BB. W. Hiteheoek 
355 THIRD AVENUE, 7 


Corner T'wenty-sixth Street, New York. 
A CARD. 

100,000 Stereoscopic Views for sale below cost. One 
dozen elegant Stereoscopic Views of the Centennial sent 
by mail on receipt of 75 cents and stamp, or with Stereo. 


scope for $1.50. 
Cc. W. WHITNEY & CO., Chester, Pa. 

















1876. Dreer’s Garden Calendar. 1876. 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, Flower 
and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and ever: 
GARDEN REQUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. Send 
two 3-cent stamps for postage 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO.. 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 








oemnenceeeenemnaane: — 


Beautiful LAwns 
By using French LAWN Grass Seed, just impor. ed; also 
reliable Garden SEEDS. New Illustrated Catalogue of 
200 Farm and Garden Implements, with Price-list of 
Seeds, etc. ; mailed on receipt of 10 cents. A. B. COHU, 
197 Water Street, N. Y., one door from Fulton Street. 


Ives’ 
Patent 


Can be lighted, filled and trimmed with- 
out removing globe, shade or chimney. Lamps 


Call or send for circular. 


THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO., 


41 Barclay Street, New York, 


Frank Leslie's 


Lady’s Magazine 


FOR APRIL, 1876, NOW READY. 











Two Colored Plates of 


SPRING FASHIONS. 


Double-page Folding-Plate of 


LATEST STYLES OF MOURNING, VISITING, 
EVENING & PROMENADE COSTUMES; 
Every variety of 
Spring Bonnets, Dresses for all Occasions, 
Chatelaines, Fancy Pockets, Etc. 


Attractive Stories and Sketches: ‘“‘ Doctor Franck,” 
‘©GERTRUDE’S TEMPTATION,” ‘‘NORMAN ELwyn’s First 
Wires,” ‘‘A Heroic Woman,” ‘“ Mrs, Fry,” ‘ CLEANING 
Day in Houuanp,” ‘Cameos AND Cameo Cortina, ‘ THK 
CATHEDRAL OF TOLEDO,’’ and a continuation of 


“JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER,” 
By the Anthor of ‘“‘Lady Audley’s Secret.” 


Now ready at all News Depots, Price 30 cents. Yearly 
subscription, $3.50, with a Premium Chromo 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York 
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Traveler’s Guide. 
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Windsor Hotel, 

FIFTH AVENUE, 46th and 47th STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Samu. Haws, of the St. Nicholas Hotel, 2 
Cuas. C. Warre, of the Brevoort House, = 
GARDNER WETH WETHERBEE, Rev Revere House, Boston. Py 

ALLEN & DAM, Proprietors. 


Astor House, 


(On the European plan), 








Union Square Hotel, 
Corner Fifteenth Street and Union Square, 
.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


The Clarendon, 


Opened Oct. 1851. Table d’Hote. Fourth Avenue, cor. 
East 18th | Street. CHAS. H. KERNER. 


“The Everett. 
Opened October, 1853. A la ca 
Union Square. KERNER & Ww EAVER. 


Girard House, 


Corner Chestnut and Ninth Streets, "Philadelphia, 
McKIBBIN, VOSBURG & CO, 


Rossmore Hotel, 
Junction Broadway, Seventh Ave. and 42d Street, N. Y. 
CHAS. E. LELAND, Proprietor. 


Coleman House, 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, 
A la Carte. JAS. A. JE WELL, ne 



































Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 
you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name _ beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gc. W. BARKER & SON’S 
City Auction Mart. and New York ‘lattersalls, Southwest 
corner Broadway and 39th Street, New York. Regular 
sales of Horses, Carriages, Harness, etc., every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday at 11 o’clock. A large Driving-Ring 
for showing Horses on sale—the only one in the city. 


A FORTUNE. 


Extraordinary Havana Drawing, 
Drawing, April 24th, 1876. 
First Prize, 


One Million Sp. Dollars. 


Second Prize, 500,000 Sp. Dollars. 
15,000 Tickets, and 871 prizes. 
Smallest Prize, 500 Sp. Dollars. 
FULL EXPLANATORY CIRCULARS FREE. 
HEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


CHAMPION GRAPE. 

The earliest good market Grape cultivated. Large 
bearer; no mildew; very hardy. Send for free descrip- 
tive circular to 

J. 8. STONE, Charlotio, 2 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Screws. No timbers at pack. Action proof against at- 

mospheric changes ; no sticking or rattling of action. 

Send for circular. 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 
608 Washington Street (next to Globe 
Theatre), Boston. 

Cc. H. BACON, President. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
Cc. E. ROGE RS, Manager. 

















Monroe Co., N. 








Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


No. 5S6G, 


Now Ready, 
CONTAINS: 
THE TENOR OF SAN CARLOS, by 
Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
A STORY OF MANANA, by ©. D. Berne. 
HUNTING THE KEITLOA. 
ONLY IN FUN, by Kanu Devry. 
THE LESSON THE CROWS LEARNED. 
“DEATH VALLEY,” by Coronxz Cosretto. 
ANNETJE PHILIPSE, # tale of early New York. 
THE MOUNT AXEN ROAD, Switzerland, ana 
a continuation of 

“SHADOWS,” by Watrer Epaar McCann, 
THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR, by Ayys 


the well-known novelist, will begin in 


No. &SGO. 


A four-page Supplement, with eight Illustrations, ac- 
companies No. 566, with a full and graphic account of 
“THE GREAT DIVIDE; or, THE YELLOWSTONE 

REGION.”’ 

For sale at all News Depots. Price 10 cents. 
subseription, $4, postage free, and a fine Chromo as a 
premium, 


. STEPHENS, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 


Yearly | 





STILL CO 





Of any House in the United States, 


TRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
NTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, OIL CLOTHS, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Etec., Ete., 


which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale Prices 





GEO. W. READ & CO., 


STEAM BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 
East River, New York. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 


Hard-Wood Lumber 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS, 


The LARGEST STOCK! The GREATEST 
VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
ga Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


SENT FREE. 


Sample of Cloths, Fashion Cuts, and Full Direc- 
tions for Ordering Clothing by Mail. 
Fit Guaranteed. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFE, 


(A. FREEMAN, late of FREEMAN & BURR), 


CLOTHIERS Rae __ New York. 
( i 25 LEAP YEAR CARDS IN ( 

al § 35 cts., or 50 without ase 
25 cts. Samples and terms t 


25 cts. Fun for the Ladies. 
43 BRISTOL CARDS IN 

Agents for stamp. Outfit, 25c. FRENCH & ROUNDY, 

Brockton, Mass. 


241 Broadway, 








Eight beautiful ever-bloom- 
ing Monthly Roses, pot-grown, 
sent safely by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1. 

Twenty-five varieties choice § 
Flower Seeds sent, post-paid, 
for $1. 

Your choice of seventeen col- 
lections of Bedding Plauts sent 
for $1. 

Our Descriptive Catalogue of 
Seeds and Plants will be sent 
free to all who apply. Address, 


Benj. A. Elliott & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROSES 


SEEDS 
I PLANTS 











Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and —— 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in 
days in every case, or money cheerfully > 
funded. 25 cents per pai ckage: postpaid; 3 for 
Scents. E. W. Jon ES, Ashland, Mass. 


al 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


4 igor BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect : the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary,the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M, 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 


9 AM. tol P.M ——_ 
“Wes Sa, ' ’ 
ts Bo Till Carnations hs, 


th e oe a paterson Giey Prureereg 
Rall oice ce Varieties for $1.00 $1 00, 0 or 53 for 4 ) cts. yes 
Address J, GREIVES, Sec’y, = 837, te NJ. 


Mi Wann, Silent Friend, Book of Nature, Beck- 


lard’s New Marriage Guide. Either book 50’cts, by 
Catalogue free. Address, Lock Box 23, P.O., Phila. 
ing to W. B. Squire. M. D., 


0 F U Me Greene Co., Ind. 


THIS IS 
NO 








mail. 





AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CURED. The ORIGINAL and 
NLY Cure prepared. Send 
stamp for book on Opium eat- 





By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 





P. 0. Drawer 42, Fultonville, Ne Be 





RE-DISTILLATION (OF LIQUORS) IN VACUO. 


THE OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY, Etc., NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


The Retail Store of the 


above Company, 1247 Broadway, between 30th and 3lst Streets, offers 


facilities to the Public for purchasing their esteemed brands of perfectly pure Whiskey and other Liquors. 
The Company purchase Whiskcy distilled from the choiccst cereals, and instead of placing it thus in the market 


inies is the ordinary custom), it is re-distilled by the 
e 


atmospheric pressure from 141b. to 1lb. to the square inch. 


Company's Patented Process in Vacuo, at 85°, reducing 


Liquors thus produced are chemically pure, and 


perfectly free from Fusil Oil, Acid# and other deleterious substances detrimental to health. 
The Company’s brands of Whiskey have a dry and delicate flavor, and are absolutely the only wholesome Liquors 


in the market. 


Process always on hand. 
C. A. Seeley, 1 


Esteemed brands of Imported Liquors (French Cognac, English Gin, Scotch Whiskey) treated by the Company’s 
Price List and Prospectus containing certificates from Professors H. W. Vaughan and 
together with the testimony of some of the most Eminent Physicians, will be forwarded on application. 


Retail Store, 1247 Broadway. 
Distillery and Chief Office, 641 Hudson Street, New York, 


TUMrEY FOR JOY! 
177G. 18s87cG. 





CRAND ALLS 


CENTENNIAL JUMPING ROPE. 
PATENTED, NOVEMBER 9th, 1875. 

This novel invention is the only known improvement on 
the old jumping-rope. It must be seen to be appreciated 

With a little practice a child can become skillful in its 
use and find graceful movement, healthful exercise and 
amusement 

J. A. CRANDALL, Patentee and Manu- 
facturer, 182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, ee A 





MY DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
GREENHOUSE BEDDING PLANTS, 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, ETC., 


For 1876, 
MAILED TO ALL APPLICANTS, 


WM. C. WILSON, 
NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 


ASTORIA, L. I. CITY. 
New York City Office, 45 West 14th Street. 





RINTED FLAGS, cheap. Send 10c. for sample flag 
18x12, with terms. CHARLES Epwin, 273 6th ave. N.Y Y. 


cOMF ORT FOR THE PEET, 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort, 
Shoes made on our lasts. modeled 
from nature—an essentially differ- 
ent sty le—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
elasticity in walk- 

Ps ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and ‘clumsiest feet. 

EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 


81 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y. 















GOL SEND us 35 cents currency, and receive by 

return mail, 25 cents gold coin; 50 cents gold, 
65 cents currency. Address, Ciry NovEiry Co,, 423 
Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





Enterprise Printing Presses, 
Just Out. Four sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 


IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 


American style, 8 0z., at $18 ; 6 oz., 

$15; 5 oz, $13; 4 02, $12 V est 
Chains, $2, $3, $4 and $5 to match, 
Sent C. 0. D. byexpress. Send for six at 
once and you get one free.Send stamp 
for illustrated circular. No Agents. 
Address, CoLtins MeTaL Watcu Fac- 
TORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box 3696. 


THE “ YOUNG AMERICA” 


BILLIARD TABLE 


For parlor use. Three sizes, $25, $35, $50, complete. A 
substantial article, nota toy, Entirely new. Send stamp 
for circular to L. DECKER & CO., corner Canal and Cen- 
tre Streets, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S JOURNAL 


NOW READY. 














GIVES THE VERY LATEST STYLES OF 


Dinner and Promenade Toilets, 
Dresses for Girls and Children, 
Hints for Spring Dresses, Trimmings, Ete, 
Excellent Stories, Sketches, 
Interesting Items, Gossip, 


Family Maitters, Etc. 


Price 10 cents. Annual Subscription, $4, with a most 
attractive chromo as a premium. 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 





Agents ‘Wanted. 








100 Styles Partica’ are PREE. 6. ULLMAN, 
50 for 25c. 12 Wir'or Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘9 fer day. Sud for Chromo € atalogue. 


$102 $2 


$5 to $20) 


AGENTS 3: 


|. H. _Burr RD’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


per day at home. Samples worth $1 
free. Stinson & Co. 


, Portlund, Maine. 


elegant Chromos, mounted, 9x11, 








$1. NationaL Curomo Co., Phila ‘ P ‘a 
12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 
AGENTS. ®: page Illustrated Catalogue, Free 
' Boston Novelty Co,, Boston, Mux. 
H ousekeepers rejoice. AGENTS make money with 
our 5 NEw articles. CAaPEWELL & ( Co. » Chesh re, Conn. 





AGENTS make money canvassing for 63 styles of Em- 
blem Visiting and Business Cards. 63 samples sent for 
10 cts. H. A. MANLEY, 13 Dedham St., Boston, Mass. 


$350 3 
$77 





A MONTH,.—Agents wanted, 24 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample free 
Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, M: ie ‘and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


50 subscribers daily. 


AGENT Only $1.50 a year. 


free. MU NYON & SPONSL ER, Pubs., 


$950 A MONTH.— 


Business honorable and first-class 


ticulars sent free. Address, 
J. WORTH & CO., St Louis, 
We} pay Agents $4.20 per da; ye, ma ile 
LO0 or female. Best thing out. One Aare nt anly 
in each town. Steady work. Sure pay. Address, at 
once, ATKINSON & Co., 





Best literary paper. 
Three $10 chromos 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
Par 


Mo 


2 Cc linton | PI lace N, » 
ooDY & SANKEY.—Now ready, the Centen 
nial Revival Medal, with Medallions of the grext 
Revivalists. Samples, 25 cents ; large discount to the 
trade. J. & W. ' J. & W. Witson, 172 Centre Street, New York 











<7 WG | WE Ww ANY an agent in every town oF asy 
YES work at home. Write now and we wiil 

start you. $8 a day sure to all SHIPSO! N 
YES & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. ¥ 


ACE re WANTED for the oe 


ANN 


Book Brigham Yours’ 
ELIZA [Mis Sesestive, Bus 
IMlustrated Se calers: sent free, Dust 








1 e,» Hartford, Ct., 
YOUNG. | ei ans, Co.» fart Rich 
DO YOU Male or Female. Send your address, anit 
get something that will bring you in 
WANT honor: ably over $150 a month sure. Jp 
yentor s’ Union, 173 Greenwich Street, 


New Y 





AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas puree a 


orHOLMAN’S PICTORIAL BiBies. 


i, soo" iiimstrations: Address for new circulars, 
rv J. HOLMAN & CO., 930 ARCH Street. Phils 


5 000 Also on our Magnificent Family Bibles 

an Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 

8,000 superb illustrations, Particulars free. JOHN E E. 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stationery Packages in the 


WA N TE D world. It contains 15 sheets pa- 


per, 15 envelopes, golden pen, penholder, pencil, patent 
yard-measure and a piece of jewelry. Single package, 
with a pair of elegant gold stone sleeve-buttons, post-paid, 
25 cents; 5 packages, with assorted jewelry, for $1. 
Watches given away to all agents. Circulars free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


FREE TICKET 


To Philadelphia. oe ion 


forall sum- 
mer, From any point wt f Utah. 


in U. 8. east o 
fk TS Above ¢R. R. Ticket (it also 
admits to Centen’! Grounds) 
and $10 cash a day easily earned canvassing 
for our paper, pictures, &c. Anybody can do it. 
Particulars free. Send address on card. 
Toreceive irecopy of of paper also, send 
dress: STRATED WEEELY, 
oe 11 Dey Sta New York. 





AGENTS WANTED on our splendid com- 
bination of 150 Fast-Seling Books. 





AGENTS for the best selling 





















in Illinois is making $8 
AN AGENT every day canvassing for 

Frank Less ILivs- 
TRATED PUBLICATIONS. Ome in Georgia mae $80 the 
first week. There is room for more. WE ¥‘i.l EMPLOY 
5,000 AT ONCE AND TEACH THEM HOW TO EARY AS MUCH. 


ONE WORKING AGENT ©... oy i 


ever’ county in 

the United States. Wesend out the most attractive out- 

fit, the best and greatest number and variety of lilus- 

trated Papers (16), the most valuable and artistic 

Chromos (7), and allow Agents the benefit of perpetual 
out to some one else. Address, 


renewals, thus giving them a steady and assured income. 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS. 


APPLY at once before your county is given 
537 Pearl St., N. ¥. . 











‘8 sewer errr ces eeee eo $100,000 
1 Prize Of... cccccccccccccccccccccce 50,100 
D PTI GF, 0050 ésaeeenuesoese eeseee 25,000 
Oi: 8 ere oGo.ces 10,000 
8 PHS OC iccicacecccs 5,000 
29 Prizes each. ...... ccs : 1,000 
872 Prizes, amounting to... 540,000 


Circulars of full information furnished free. Orders 
filled, prizes cashed, Spanish bank-bills, ¢.ubloons and 
Governments purchased. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wali *!., New York. 
WO DOZEN RAMMIE HANDERCH it: FS or Napkins 


free by mail for.25 cents; 1,000 ‘ur $10.00. G. W. 
LAKE, P. 0. Box 3959. 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
34 DP. giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so aa to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60 for50 cts. Agents wante 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 

















EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branow Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Cramb and Dancing Cloth: 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to ‘Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 








—————— 
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ARLINGTON HOTEL 


Hot Springs, Ark. 








S. H. STITT & CO., 
Proprietors. 


This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TEE ARUIINGTON 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 


SHIRTS 
J.W. JOHNSTON 


260 GRAND STREET N.Y. 


Ladies’ & Men’s Hosiery and Underwear. 
Sar 6 Dress Shirts of Wamsutta Muslin and Fine Linen 
for $12. 6 Superior Dress Shirts, of finest and 
heaviest materials, for $15, ‘“‘ guaranteed to fit.” 
nap Dress Saints, ready made, unlaundried, $1.25 each. 
Bar Send for prices of neck-ties, scarfs, collars, under- 
shirts and drawers, and rules for self-measurement. 


Farmers, 
Seedsmen, 
Countrymen ! 


IMPORTANT. 
The “Mainstay” Wheat 


Is a new variety of White Wheat, possessing very valu- 
able characteristics; it was selected and propagated by 
the grower, Captain Delf, Great Bentley, Colchester, 
England, in 1869, and has been carefully cultivated since. 
The quality of this grain ‘is very fine, white and trans- 
parent; it is held in high estimation by millers; produce 
of flour in 1874, eighty-two per cent. The ‘ Mainstay ” 
has been tested year by year by the side of other descrip- 
tions of fine White Wheat, Essex Rough Chaff, etc., and 
has always maintained a great superiority in quality and 
quantity. It tillers strongly, grows a hardy, stout-jointed 
straw, has the property of resisting unfavorable influences 
of rapid alternation of temperature, combats successfully 
the ungenial effects of the frosts of early Summer, now 
so common, resists blight, does not become root fallen, 
and will stand the roughest weather in harvest-time, so 
much so that it may be left uncut until after the barley is 
secured, if desirable, This year has established the repu- 
tation of the ‘‘Mainstay,”’ It is well-known to all how 
disastrously the Wheats in England were rolled and 
knocked down by the winds and rains of July. Wherever 
grown the ‘*‘Mainstay”’ stood erect, or only slightly 
tilted, was free from blight, and produced from nine to 
eleven-and-a-half sacks per acre of good sample, while 
other varieties grown on the same farms were laid and 
blighted to such an extent that the produce does not 
come to more than six or seven sacks of thin poor grain. 
It is generally acknowledged that the finer qualities of 
our Wheats haye degenerated of late years; they. have be- 
come delicate, susceptible of every adverse climatic in- 
fluence, and consequently it is only in exceptionably 
favorable seasons that the quality and yield are satisfac- 
tory. So far as the ‘‘ MAINSTAY ”’ has been tried, it has 
proved itself equal to combating those influences to 
which Talavera, Essex Rough Chaffs, and other fine 
qualities of Wheat, succumb. . It remains to be proved by 
farmers generally whether or no it deserves the high 
encomiums upon it by those who have grown it, 
as being an ‘‘ Invaluable Stock.”’ 

Subjoined are a few particulars of its composition, etc. : 


Yield of Flour in 1874, 82 per cent, 
The chief constituents of the Flour may be put thus : 
Gluten and Albumen... 21.5 | Substances for the sup- 























Starch 53.0 | port of animal heat 
Sugar and Gum 6.12 and for the forma- 
Fibre 1.3 Cg. 3 See 63.4 
W594 450 60 vetsdtee 1.9 | Flesh - forming — sub- 
nk #492004 60-08 TBS | MORO 20000200000. ZG 
Mineral Matters....... 1.9 | Water ............... 13.2 
Inorganic matter..... 19 
100.0 | 100.0 


The seed intended for the present growth has been very 
carefully selected, each ear having been hand-drawn 
and thrashed by a flail, the only means of preserving a 
prize stock. 

All communications should be addressed to 

CAPT. DELF, 
Care of Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York City. 


10 cts 


L. S. WILLIAMS & CO., Cheshire, Conn. 














MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND & RAIN 
Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 


For sale by all cage-dealers. Mann- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER C€0., sole proprietors, 

582 Hudson 5St., New York. 














FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








HOW THE PRESIDENT’S EAR IS REACHED. 


How doth the busy frugal G. 
Improve his Terms of power! 

He gathers in from every source, 
Making Money every hour | 


[Aprin 1, 1876, 


- FLOWERS. 


100 Choice Bedding Plants, including Roses, 


Geraniums, Fuchsias, Verbenas, etc., for. ....$10 

50 do. do. do. 7 5 
100 Extra Fine Mixed Gladiolus................. 4 
5 Assorted Lilies, including Aunetum,......... 1 
10 Double Tuberoses, started.................. 1 
10 Choice Dablias, in 10 sorts................... 1 


The above named collections sent by express upon re- 
ceipt of price (or C.O.D,) by 


C. L. ALLEN, 
ee Queens, N. Y. 


Papers Reliable Fiower Seeds for $1. 
W. 8. ALLEN, Queens, N. Y. 

















= POPE’S 
Rifle Air=Fistol. 
Recommended by Captain BoGarpus, 
Champion Wing Shot of Americ». No 
sportsman should be without it. $5. 
Pore Mrc. Co., 45 High St., Boston. 





“* Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


¥CELS/o, © 
a=. Do Your Own Printing! 


| Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Lesper sizes for larger work. 

| ’ Business Men do their printing and advertis- 

| ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 

tin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 

have great fun and e money fast at 

df inting. Send two son for cata. 
logue of presses, type, ete., to the janufacturers, 
KELSEY & O©., Meriden, Conn. 


| Printing 

| Pre sse® 

Printing-Press Gauge Pins. 20c. a set. Sold by dealers. 
MEGILL, Mf’r, 21 Fulton Street, N. Y. 












AIR PISTOL.—A new, harm. 
less And amusing toy. Shoots 40 
feet. Lotsof Fun. Sent by mailon 
receiptof 25cts. Address O. A, 
MURPHY, 65 Fulton St. N.Y 












CURED WITHOUT THE 
KNIFE OR PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Pror. 
J. M. Comins, M. D., 345 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 
Book sent free. 





NL 











REMOVAL 
C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


LATE 502-504 BROADWAY, 


HAVE REMOVED 


TO 


No. 184 Fifth Avenue. 
(BROADWAY AND 23d ST.) 


R. B. PARSONS & CO. 


Very fine stocks of the following : 
Ornamental Trees of the best sorts. 
Evergreens, of both new and old 
sorts, Rhododzndrons, the best 
hardy shrub. | Flowering Shrubs in 
large variety. Roses - strong plants. 
Also small roses by mail. 

For Catalogues, address at 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


A Ten Dollar Book in Size ard Style for Nine Dollars 


Vol, 1 of our new_book, 
““WOODEN AND BRICK 











BUILDINGS,” contains 80 
9 x 12 plates of designs for 
Oottages, Suburban and 
Farm Houses, costing 
$1,000, and upwards: also 
specifications and details. 
> Sent to any address, free 
=- by mail or express, on 
~ receipt of price, $9. Illus- 
—_ - a — trai Cateiogne free. 
A. J. BICKNELL & Co., 27 Warren Street, N, Y. 

HE MANIPULATOR strengthens every 

fibre, removes local inflammation and obstructions, 

cures Paralysis, Deformities and Helplessness in general. 

Add:ess, WOOD & CO. ; 17 East 58th Street, N. Y. 


Printing. Office and Pres 
nt: an ess 
6 aly $4.50. 
A stamp for catalogue. Postal cards 
not noticed. W. C.. Evans, Inv’r 
and Mtr, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila. 
ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh and Appetite; and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically cured. 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND 
SODA. Established 1858. Prices; $1 and $2 per bottle. 
Prepared only by ' 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
: 36 John Street, New York. 
Sold by Druggists. 


- WINGHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 yedfs with 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi- 
cient to effect.a radieal cure. For further “information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box ; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 Jobn 
Street, New York. P. O. Box 2430. 

















HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, 2m Fes Sar oes 


65 Broap St., New Yors. 





THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 


Frank 


Leslie's 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR MARCH. 
EXCELLENT, ATTRACTIVE, AND CHEAP. 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of 
at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 


merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational, 
The Third Number is now ready, with the following attractive 


CONTENTS: 
LITERATURE. 
The Suez Canal. Bric-a-Brac. 
None but his Own Enemy. The Two Dogs. 


Advantages of Early Rising. 

The Drolleries of Gotham. 

Fashions, Oriental and Occidental. 

A Year’s Work. 

Gillian. By Etta W. Pierce. 

Duck-shooting in Chesapeake Bay. 

An American’s Visit to Munich. 

Eccentricities. 

The Church Clock’s Secret, by Walter E. McCann. 

A Memento Mori Watch, given by Mary Queen of Scots to 
her Maid of Honor, Mary Setoun, 

The Mischianza : an Anecdote of American History. 

The Church of Santa Maria de Belem, os Jeronymos. 

Richelieu. By the Author of ‘ Mirabeau,”’ etc. 

The Serf’s Revenge : a Story of Siberian Exile. By Col. 
T. W. Knox. 

The Origin of the Diamond, etc. 

A Laotian Stag-hunt. 

An Armful of Oven-wood, 

The Satin Bower-bird. 

Grandma’s Birthday. 

Weighing the Donkey 

The Pink Countess. By Joaquin Miller (continued). 

To a Waterfowl. By William Cullen Bryant. 

William Cullen Bryant, By James Parton. 


: Ruby Clyde’s Companion. , 

History—Extreme Sensitiveness in the Blind. 

Dance among the. .Ticunas. 

The Rhinoceros: Its Bird-Guardian, and How it is Hunted 

Captain Cochrane, the Pedestrian Traveler. 

Litters, Palanquins, and Sedans. 

An Elephant’s Devotion. 

What Finally becomes of the Precious Metals. 

The First Church in Salem. 

Southern Scenes: Trapping Fish on the James River. 

African Adventures, 

Miss Molly. Dimond. 

Sealing in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Princess Shepherdess. 

Coming to Woo. 

Reception of Columbus after his First Voyage. 

Circumstantial Evidence. 

The Raphia Palm, of Madagascar, and the Caryota, 
Malabar. 

Lead and its Uses. 

Industry. 

Recent Progressive Science. 

Entertaining Column. 


of 


ENGRAVINGS, 


The Suez Canal: The Khedive of Egypt. 

Basin for the Suez Canal: at Suez—Workmen Loading 
a Dirt-train of Dromedaries—Lake Menzaleh. 

Breakwater at Port Said—Digging through the Plateau 

. of Chalouf—Lake Timsah. 

View of: the Qanal near Kantara—Ismailia and the 
Freshwater Canal—The Cutting near Chalouf. 

Ferdinand Lesseps, Projector of the Suez Canal. 

M. De Lesseps Explaining on a Map the Course, Diffi- 
culties, etc., of the Suez Canal. 

Plan of the Maritime Canal with the small Fresh- 
water Canal. 

Map to Show what is Gained to Navigation by the Suez 
Canal. 


The Waters of the Mediterranean entering the Basin of 
the Bitter Lakes—View at El Guisr Station—The 
Fountains of Moses. 

Mecca Pilgrims—Arrival of Merchandise before the 
Opening of the Canal—Union of the Waters of the 
Red Sea and Mediterranean. 

Fashion, Oriental and Occidental. 

General View of the Isthmus of Suez 

Formal Opening, November 16th, 1869. 

Gillian. 

Dack-shooting in Chesapeake Bay 

Canvas-back Duck. 

A Year’s Work. 

Munich: The Walhalla—Basilica of St. Boniface—New 
Pinakothek —Mary Column—Glyptothek—Gate of 
Victory. 

Walhalla (interior view) University—Palace or Rezidenz 

Beer Girl in a Brewery. 

Colossal Statue of ‘‘ Bavaria’ and Portico—Interior of 
Head of Statue (back and front). 

The Church Clock’s Secret. 

The Mischianza Ticket 

Memento Mori Watch. 

South Front of Santa Maria de Belem, os Jeronymos, 
Lisbon. 

Cardinal Richelicu and the Capuchin Father Joseph. 

Marie de Medicis. 

Marriage of Marie de Medicis to Henry IV. of France. 

The Serf’s Revenge. 

A Laotion Stag-hunt. 

An Armful of Oven-wood. 

The Satin Bower-bird. 

Grandma’s Birthday. 


Weighing the Donkey. 

Interior of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Statue of St. Peter in St. Peter's. 

The Convalescent. 

Michael Angelo. 

Roman Peasants Fleeing from the Malaria of the Oam 
pagna. 

The Sibyl’s Cave, Tivoli. 

To a Waterfowl. 

Evening. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

The Two Dogs. 

Ruby Clyde’s Companion. 

Dance among the Ticunas: a South American Tribe 

The Bird-guardian of the Rhinoceros—The Spoor of the 

, Rhinoceros. 

Umbrella Characteristics. 

Horse Litter in the Time of Richard I1.—Lady’s Sedan- 
chair—Sedan-chairs—Queen Elizabeth in her State 
Sedan. 

A Japanese Palanquin—Imperial Palanquin. 

Tandook or Javanese Palanquin. 

The J’Halledar or State Palanquin of India—State Palan 
quin at Goa, 

Southern Scenes: Fishermen Setting their Traps on 
James River. 

Interior of the Oldest Church, Salem—Exterior—Ancient 
Wooden Mortar. 

African Adventures: Away we Dashed in a Mad Gallop— 
Side by Side—A Giraffe Drove her Neck into the 
Fork of a Great Tree. 

Early Morning: Feeding the Kittens. 

Miss Molly Dimond. 

Seul-fishing in the Bay of St. Lawrence—Killing—Skin- 
ning and Taking Out the Blubber. 

Death-bed of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Princess Shepherdess. 

Coming to Woo. 

Reception of Columbus after his First Voyage. 4 ‘ 

The Lead-mines of Missouri: Sinking aShaft ina Missouri 
Lead-mine—Entrance to the Mines. ; 

Portion of a Smelting Furnace in a Missouri Lead-mine 
—Exterior View of the Smelting Furnace—Break- 
ing and Weighing Mineral. 

The Raphia Palm, of Madagascar, and the Caryota, of 
Malabar. 





The ‘* POPULAR MONTHLY ” can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Frank Leslie, No. 5387 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES IN INDIA, 


ENTRANCE OF His RoyAL HIGHNESS INTO 
JUMMOO WITH THE MAHARAJAH OF CASH- 


MERE, 


HE Prince of Wales visited the Rajah of Cash- 
mere at Jummoo, January 21:t, thus reaching 
the northernmost point he «ttained in his Indian 
tour. Jummoo is a small frontier town of Cash- 
mere, situated picturesquely on the little river Tavi, 
and on a low spur of the Jom ged Himalayas. The 
chief buildings are—the Muharajah’s palace, the 
usual temples, and a large new palace erected 
for the Prince of Wales, fur whem also the Ma- 
harajah had constructed a new road from the 
frontier. 


The reception at. Jammoo was attended with a 
triumphal entry into the place. At seven miles 
from the city the Prince was met by the Maharajah, 
with a magnificent retinue. On the banks of the 
river, situatéd about a mile from the eminence on 


which the town stands, the Prince, the Maharajah, 
and the suite mounted the state elephants, which 
were awaiting them there, and entered the town in 
a@ magnificent procession, the route being lined 
by the Maharajah’s troops, who presented a 
quaint spectacle, from the peculiarity and variety 
of their uniforms and accoutrements; some com- 
panies were clothed in steel skull-caps, with chain 
mail armor. neck-pieces, and brass back and 
breast-plates, and armed with javelins, others with 
brass helmets and breast-plates ; some were in the 
bright red uniform, white cross-belts, and tall shakos 
of John Company’s force of thirty years ago, while 
others again were clothed in turbans and a more 
Oriental garb, and armed with blunderbusses. On 
the arrival of the Prince, thundering salutes were 
fired, and innumerable bands took up the strains of 
‘God Save the Queen” as he passed. The Prince’s 
elephant, a fine animal, orna:nented with quaintly- 
painted designs, and which was surrounded by a 
regiment of dancing boys in brass caps, also bore 
the Maharajah and Colonel Henderson, the former 
Resident, and mounted the hill carefully and slowly. 
Just before the palace was reached was an arch 
bearing an inscription of welcome, and forming a 
capital place whence the Specials could see the 
pageant. ‘The incline here was exceedingly steep, 
and the road had been accordingly cut into stairs, 
and paved with huge boulders. Nightfall came on 
before the palace was reached, and the whole 
scene wus illuminated by blue and magnesium 
lights, torches, etc. As each elephant arrived at 
the palace, he knelt down to enable his rider to 
dismount. 


ARRIVAL AT AG?A--THr. CHIETS SALUTING. 


On the 25th o: Jacsary the Prince of Wales, 
after revisiting Lahore, wen: onto Agra. His en- 
try was as gorgeeus 4ad imposing as all the trap- 
pings of Oriental pageantry could make it, 
notwithstanding tuz clouds of dust for which Agra 
is especially famous. ‘Tne Prince was received at 
the railway station by Sir John Strackey, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Northwest Provinces—the 
native chiefs and the civil a: military officers be- 
ing ranged in double line on their elephants, out- 
side the station. The Prince, over whom was held 
the golden umbrella of royalty, having mounted 
his elephant, proceeded along the line, the chiefs 
saluting as he passed, and then falling in behind 
the suite and forming a grand procession. The 
Prince’s animal was wrapped in a long robe of 
cloth-of-gold, the howdah being of silver, relieved 
by female figures representing Peace and Plenty, 
the ostrich plumes and Royal arms being worked 
on the sides. A group of mace-bearers escorted 
the animal. Few ofthe elephants of the proces- 
sion were painted, the majority being magnifi- 
cently caparisoned. One was completely enveloped |- 
in chain armor formed of rupee pieces—equivalent 
to our half-dollars. One elephant, however, was 
colored a deep indigo blue. 


PRIVATE GARDNER, 
THE CHAMPION SHOT OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


IX the emulation for superiority in marksmanship, 

amateur riflemen in England and the United 
States have lately exhibit-4 great skill, and have 
attracted universal interes, Little is heard, how- 
ever, in this country of the achievements in the 
same field of effort of the professional sharpshoot- 
ers in the military service. In the American Army 
trials of skill are regularly made, and the results 
are recorded by company commanders, but we 
have never heard of any one soldier having been 
singled out for honorable recognition as the special 
champion of the whole service. In the British 
Army greater account is apparently made of indi- 
vidual marksmanship. We give, in this issue, a por- 
trait of Private Gardner, of the First Battalion of 
the Fourteenth Regiment, who bears the cham- 
pion’s badge for the current year. In Lucknow, Jan- 
uary 10th, the Prince of Wales presented him with 
a medal in presence o: 21! ‘ae British troops on duty 
at that point—the award for the best shot in the 
British Army for the year 1874-75. For those inter- 
ested in the techn:calities of marksmanship we 
may mention that his score was as follows: Third 
class, 64 points; first an? -scond class relatively 
54 and 63 points. As the third class points cannot 
be counted, at the final classification his score must 
only be counted at 117 points. 











LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, Esq., A.R.A. 


AWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, the distingaished 
F painter, whose pictures have made us so 
familiar with the everyday aspects of life in ancient 
Greece and Rome, was born at Dronryp, in the 
Netherlands, in 1836, and was educated for one of 
the learned professions, a fact which perhaps ex- 
plains the peculiar bent of his genius. In studying 
the classic writers he became familiar with the 
domestic manners and customs of the ancients, and 
when he determined to become a painter, it was 
but natural that his style should have been influ- 
enced thereby. In 1852 he became a student of 
the Royal Academy of Antwerp, and subsequently 
completed his studies under Baron H. Leys, whose 
archexological style doubtless confirmed the you 

ainter in that he had himself adopted, and whic 
Eos long since won for itself the appreciation which 
it unquestionably deserves. Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
first appearance as an exhibitor was at Antwerp, in 
1861. In 1871 Mr. Alma-Tadema, who had pre- 
viously lived in Brussels, took up his residence in 
England, and has had h‘s house in Regent’s Park, 
London, fitted up in imitation of a Roman villa. Much 
ofthe decorative work of this building had to be done 
twice over in consequence of the disastrous gun- 
powder explosion on the Regent’s Canal. Mr. 
Alma-Tadema has been twice married—the second 
time to an English lady, who is herself an accom- 
ne ag painter. He won the gold medal at the 

aris Exhibition of 1864, a second-class medal at 
that of 1867, and a gold medal at Berlin in 1867. 
He is a member of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
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VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO INDIA.—PRIVATE GARDNER, THE BEST SHOT IN THE BRITISH 
ARMY, 1874-5, PRESENTED WITH THE CHAMPION MEDAL. 


Amsterdam, and of the Royal Academies of Munich 
and Berlin. He has also been created a Knight 
of the Order of Leopold of Belgium, of the Dutch 
Lion, First Class of the Order of St. Michael of 
Bavaria, and of the French Legion of Honor. 








Curious Relics in the National Museum of 
Sweden. 


In the regalia-room of the museum is a curious 
collection of royal costumes, coronation -robes, 
etc., from the time of Gustavus Vasa to the late 
King; the different garments kept in glass cases 
bear the names of tiie owners and the dates when 
worn. Some of the dresses are wholly of cloth- 
of-silver, with flounces, ruffles, etc., of the same 
material embroidered in flowers, and other pat- 
terns of silver thread or gold, the slippers for the 
ladies being of the same material as the dress; 
there are also suits of velvet embroidered all over 
with the Swedish crown in gold; there are hun- 
dreds of such suits of attire both for men and 
women. But the most interesting garments of all 
are those once worn by Charles XII.; here is an 


him as a disguise on his return from Turkey; and 
here is also the complete suit he had on when 
killed ; the rough, much-worn cowhide boots with 
spurs, his stockings, shirt, the long scarf of thin, 
dark ‘blue silk which he wore with the,ends tied 
behind ; the long, blue, tight-buttoning military 
coat, fastened from throat to waist with thirteen 
or fourteen brass buttons ; the leather pouch slung 
over his shoulders, and the long blue cloak with 
the mud upon it of his last ride; the three-cor- 
nered leather hat turned back with one brass 
button, with the hole made by the fatal bullet, 
and the light-colored leather gauntlets stained with 
his blood as he raised his hand to his forehead 
after the bullet struck him. In still another room 
is seen his cradle, his baby-chair, his grandmother's 
easy-chair, and at last the rough wooden bench on 
which he died, at only thirty-seven years of age— 
that wonderful man, whose brilliant career, begun 
even in boyhood, a whole world had looked upon 
with amazement and awe. The museum also con- 
tains departments illustrating the history of Swedish 
culture in earlier ages, different halls being devoted 
respectively to the age of stone, the age of iron, 
etc. Among modern relics are seen the diploma 





otter-skin cap, and the light brown wig worn by 


of Linnzus, and some chemical apparatus belong- 
ing to the celebrated Swedish chemist Berzelius. 
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In the regalia-room is also the horse ridden by 
oars Adolphus in the battle in which he was 
illed. 


Canaries. 


Ir is a safe assertion that the majority of mankind 
regard canaries with only a feeble interest, as 
characterless creatures, of a monotonous kind. 
There is something to be said for that hasty gene- 
falization, and as pets, we do. not think canaries are 
sources of sustained interest or of unalloyed de- 
light. They get bronchitis, and whatever is the bird- 
equivalent for “‘ staggers,” with distressing facility ; 
they hang themselves by their own absurd little 
claws, if their tiny talons are not trimmed with 
punctuality and neatness; they sing most sweetly 
and piercingly at inappropriate moments, and there 
is a divided interest, wholly irreconcilable, between 
them and the cat. On the other hand, the canar 
is the only living creature whom one sees with 
entire complacence in a cage. From the great 
sea-eagle, or his golden brother, with their wistful 
eyes, with all the pain that imprisonment can inflict 
on strength and fierceness in them, to the busy, 
little, pottering, brown wren, who in an aviary is 
all a-twitter for the hedge-side, there is no other 
bird that does not pain us, while we admire its form 
and plumage with a secret felonious impulse to let it 
out, and then stroll away innocently unconcerned: 
But a canary in a cage seems right and fitting, 
when it has plenty of notice and human society, 
which it likes. It does not huddle itself into a 
corner, except in the case of bronchitis or bird- 
staggers, and peer wistfully into the air-tracks with 
the listening look which we have all seen in birds, 
as though they heard the flutter and the sweep of 
free wings of far away. It is, on the whole, a living 
creature about whose lot there is not much to pain 
one, and it seems to get as much out of the narrow 
compass of its little life as there is to be got. It has 
a market value, and is, therefore, pretty safe from 
promiscuous cruelty, and we have not heard of its 
being tortured in the interests of intellectual pro- 
gress since Lord George Gordon’s rioters tossed 2 
cageful of canaries into the Protestant bonfire in 

Moorfields. 


Terrapins. 


TERRAPINS are no longer excessively high. Dur- 
ing the war full-sized terrapins, eight inches in 
length over the back, sold for twenty-five dollars 
per dozen, and those measuring from six to eight 
inches were in demand at eighteen dollars per 
dozen. Now the former are worth twelve and the 
latter eight dollars per dozen. Even at these 
prices the demand is only about one-half compared 
with ten years ago. Terrapins are in season from 
the Ist of October to the Ist of April. During 
other portions of the year they are not considered 
edible. They are found in all the brackish waters, 
bays, inlets and rivers along the Jersey coast. The 
usual time of taking them is at low tide in the Fall 
and Winter, when a person seated in the stern of a 
boat probes the mud with an iron-pointed pole as 
he is slowly paddled along. When the weather 
becomes cold the terrapin buries in the mud of 
shallow streams and inlets to the depth of a foot or 
more, but his whereabouts are readily determined 
when his shell is struck by the pointed iron. It 
sometimes happens that a dozen or twenty are 
taken from the mud within the space of a few feet. 
Of late years, however, many have been captured 
in heavy nets purposely constructed by fishermen. 
They are thus dragged ashore in considerable 
numbers during the spawning season, and kept in 
ponds until there is a demand for them. This prac- 
tice is very destructive to the animal, and must 
result in its extermination in certain localities. 
Some of the best terrapin received in New York city 
come from the Chesapeake. The fresh-water terrapin 
abounds in nearly all the streams and ponds in this 
and neighboring States, and is less prized as an 
article of food. It retails at from two to four dol- 
lars per dozen, and grows frequently to three times 
the size of the salt-water variety. 


Education and Commerce. 
Mr. Grant Durr, in a speech on Education, re- 





cently, at the London College for young men, said 
that if England’s commercial position was to im- 
prove, and more and more of her sons to devote 
themselves to commerce, then commerce must 
wipe off all the just reproaches which have ever 
been brought against it, and show ‘ not only that 
it is compatible with, but favorable to, all that is 
best and noblest in human effort.” ‘It must do 
this,’ he went on, ‘‘ not only intensively but ezx- 
tensively, by which I mean it must not only show, 
as it can now, that men actually engaged in com- 
merce may be among the leading lights of their 
generation, but it must show that being a commer- 
cial man is rather a. presumption than otherwise 
that such a one is well-educated and open-minded 
in his way of looking at things.’’ 


German Housewives. 


An American ‘“ housefrau”’ in Germany sends a 
very interesting letter to the New York World 
about German housewives. In Berlin there 
are situated ten ‘ Volks-kuchens ’—‘ People’s 
kitchens ’—at which more than 10,000 people dine 
daily. These institutions owe their existence to the 
troubled war times of 1866. A great deal was done 
at that time for the soldiers in the field, which their 
wives and families at home often stood in greater 
need than they. Frau Morgenstern saw how neces- 
sary it was to do something for the assistance of 
these, and she conceived and executed the plan of 
a self-supporting eating-house, where a good, nour- 
ishing meal, consisting of some kind of thick stew 
or soup, should be served at the lowest possible 
price to all who came, and should also be taken 
out of the house by those who would fetch it. The 
plan worked so well that one such kitchen after 
another has been opened, and all are thronged with 
daily guests. The food obtained at these model 
eating-houses, while not such as migit please a 
king, is just what the working men and women 
enjoy. Nothing is drank in the kitchen except 
water. <A full meal ticket, costing two groschen, 
that is, five cents, contains one quart of stew, made 
of two pounds of vegetables and one-sixth of a 

ound of beef, or one-tenth of a pound of pork. 

or two and a half cents a somewhat similar por- 
tion is given. Eve ing is conducted on the most 
economical principles; even the remains of the 
food are not given to beggars, but are sold as dog- 
food; and the potato-peelings and other such things 
are also sold. More than $1,000 is received by the 
Volks-kuchens of Berlin from this source alone. 
One of the most admirable things in the Volks- 
kuchen is the fact that they all stand under the 
same board of direction, and their gains are thrown 
into a common fund. As they are so admirabl 
managed as to have always a surplus of gain, this 
can be used again for the establishment of new 
Volkskuchens in other parts of the city. 
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CENTENNIAL 
SCENES. 
SIDE SHOWS AND INCI- 
DENTS AT THE CEN- 
TENNIAL GROUNDS, 


7 


N the multifarious oc- 
cupations which are 
brought into activity in 
the preparations for the 
Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, amusing 


ENTEN {IAL 


incidents are necessarily one € 


of constant occurrence, 
on every side, of varied 
interest to the student of 
human nature.’ These 
side shows of the Expo- 
sition are contributed 
mostly by the visitors on 
the Grounds, who, in a 
great part, are residents 
of the rural districts, at- 
tracted to the city bya 
desire to observe for 
themselves the initial 
steps of the great show. 
It is easy to imagine the 
amazement with which 
the extensive prepara- 
tions are viewed by 
these unsophisticated 
eyes across tlie barriers 
which are crected to 
prevent too close intru- 
sion. The constant ar- 
rivals of new and rare 
goods from every quar- 
ter of the earth, the 
rearing of structures of 
every imaginable model, 
the din of a host of+ 
workmen, engaged in 
almost every species of 
handicraft and labor, the 
appearance of inhabit- 
ants of distant lands, in 
their native costumes, 
and the brilliant garbs 
of foreign military and 
naval officers, are a few 
only of the myriad of 
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accessories which combine to render the spectacle 
at Fairmount Park one of brilliant confusion and 
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Moral impulses. 


As THE higher sentiment dawns, there is a corre- 
sponding overruling inward command to Jollow 
the higher and disregard the lower impnise. 
thing in the progress of the emotion explains either 
the existence or progress of the moral sense of 
any more than the anatomy of a horse 
explains how he is found with bit ‘and bridle. 
nay, everything in our nature 
grows, as well as these emotions; every taste 
alters, every sentiment develops. 
within us corresponding to the Moral Sense de- 
velops simultaneously alongside of them, 
the seal of approval on the tastes and feelings of 
adult life, and of disapprobation on those of child- 
If, then, this Regulative Principle or intui- 
tion of Duty to follow the higher Emotion and re- 
nounce the lower stand out no less inexplicable 
when we have traced the long history of one of the 
chief emotions to be regulated, we have surely ob- 
tained at least a negative reply to the desolating 
doctrine recently introduced, that the Moral Sense 
in man is only the social instinct of the brute modi- 
fied under the conditions of human existence! 
These cultivated instincts, rising into hamane emo- 
tions, are not the Moral Sense ise/f, but only that 
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ceases for dinner, the rustic visitors refresh them- 
urchased from the army of 
hucksters which is already in daily attendance at 
the entrance to the Grounds, and a great con- 
sumption of pretzels, doughuuts and wafiles ensues. 
Our artist las rendered several of these scenes, 
with a full recognition of the humor they embody. 
The guide-book boy has become an institution in 
Philadelphia, and, like his prototype, the railroad- 
newsboy, will doubtless prove through the coming 
Summer at* once a convenience and a nuisance. 
The sale of Centennial flags has-also furnished an 
active industry to the juveniles, who divide their 
time pretty equally between their business and 
hovering in wonder about the strange visitors, of 
whom the Spanish soldiers have furnished the last 
sensation up to the present date. 


No- 





COUNIRY VISITORS—18 NOO!IT LUNCH. 


which the Moral Sense works upon 
—not that which, in any way, ex- 
plains the ethical choice of good 
and rejection of evil, but merel 

the good and evil things regard- 

ing which the choice is exer- 
cised. Whence we derive that the 
solemn sense of Duty to give place 
to the higher emotion rather than 
to the lower (a sense which un- 
doubtedly, grows simultaneously 
with the growth of the emotions 
which it controls) is* another 
re whose solution cannot 

ere be attempted. 


Cheerful Homes. 


A CHEERFUL, happy home is 
the greatest safeguard against 
temptations for the young. Pa- 
rents shonld spare no pains and 
begrudge no money to make home 
an attractive spot. There should 
be pictures to adorn the walls; 
flowers to cultivate the finer sen- 
sibilities ; the choicest and most 
entertaining of books, and high- 
toned and instructive newspapers 
and periodicals, These things, 
no doubt, cost money, but not a 
tithe the amount that one of the 
lesser, vices even will cost—vices 
which ‘are sure to be acquired 
away from home, but so seldom 
there. Then there should be so- 
cial pleasnres—a gathering of 
young and old around the hearth- 
stone; a warm welcome of the 
neighbor who ie in to pass a 
pleasant hour. ere should be 
music, and games, and reading. 
The tastes & all should be con- 
sulted, until each member of the 
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LOST IN WONDER. 
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family looks forward to 
the hour of reunion 
around the hearth as 
the brightest one in 
the whole twenty-four. 
Wherever there is found 
a pleasant, cheerful, 
neat, attractive, inex- 
pensive home, there you 
may be sure to find the 
abode of the domestic 
virtues; there- will be 
no dissipated husbands, 
no discontented or dis- 
couraged wives, no 
‘fast’ sons nor frivo- 
lous daughters. 


Scottish Shipping 
Interests, 

Tue Scottish ship- 
ping industries, afier a 
protracted period of 
dullness, show signs of 
revival. Some twenty- 
five sailing-vessels, of 
1,200 tons and upw ards, 
have recently been con- 
tracted for on the 
Clyde, all of iron, at $75 
to $80 per ton on the 
average, or about twen- 
ty-five per cent. cheaper 
than two or three years 
ago. Stéam tonnage 
has been neglected, 
partly from the compar- 
ative dearness of fuel, 
and partly from the fall- 
ing off inthe passenger 
traffic, many steamers 
being laid up for the 
want of employment. 
There were launched 
from the Clyde yards 
during the ecleven 
months ending Novem- 
ber 30th, 1875, 251 ves- 
sels, representing some 
219,000 tons, against 178 
vessels, representing 
239,000 tons, ia 1874. 





